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THE PERSONAL CATEGORY IN ETHICS 


GLENN OLDS 


RECENT writer in ethics has 
A said, ‘““God has wisely and 
generously granted to all philo- 
sophical ideas a semblance of immortali- 
ty by preserving them as problems.’” 
Their problematic character constitutes 
their vitality; their persistence, a bid for 
renewed recognition. And, when aca- 
demic doubt and reflection in no way 
impairs one’s functioning as a person or 
member of society, as in the case of 
Descartes, the tentative nature of the 
theoretical enterprise is in no way called 
in question. With that branch of philo- 
sophical discipline known as ethics, 
however, the case is different. One’s re- 
flections in this area, so long as they are 
more than intellectual setting-up exer- 
cises, have a peculiar urgency, relevance, 
and finality. Men cannot suspend judg- 
ment for long, for they must act willy- 
nilly and in the light of whatever con- 
scious or unconscious reflection they 
have done in this area. For this reason a 
pressing claim is laid upon the ethicist by 
the average man that he deliver some- 
thing more than a restatement or new 
statement of a very old problem. And, of 
course, the temptation is to ignore such 
claims as being irrelevant to a purely 
theoretical undertaking, the true task of 


*Henry Lanz, Jn Quest of Morals (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1941), p. xii. 
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ethics, or to hasten some wooden finality 
in the guise of a hastily constructed 
absolute. Whatever else may be said of 
the role of the philosopher, it would seem 
that, in this field particularly, one might 
be justified in expecting something more 
than another lecture on the ‘“‘ problems of 
philosophy.”’ 

Whether there is any relation between 
the moral confusion of our time and the 
confusion and conflict of ethical theories 
confronting any serious student of the 
subject is a moot question. The con- 
flict between relativists and absolutists, 
naturalists and idealists; between cham- 
pions of emotive theories and rational- 
istic theories, social utility theories and 
private good theories, deontological the- 
ories and teleological theories, should be 
nothing short of bewildering to anyone 
who would seek to get some “light” on 
the moral problem from contemporary 
ethicists. Yet, one cannot help wonder- 
ing with Bishop Berkeley whether we 
have not “‘first raised a dust and then 
complain we cannot see.” For much of 
the confusion in ethical thought in our 
time may, as a recent student of the 
subject has pointed out, be traced to 
certain subtle errors,? which are in turn 


7R. A. Tsanoff, The Moral Ideals of Our Civiliza- 
tion (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942), pp. 
600-601. 














related to the complexity of the moral 
situation. Concentration on any one 
element or aspect of moral experience 
may lead to an unjustifiably simplified 
theory. A confusion of categories easily 
leads to certain irrelevancies to the 
ethical inquiry. Causal factors which 
determine the existence of practical at- 
titudes and preferences may be confused 
with the objective basis which gives 
them validity. The endeavor to grasp the 
integrity of personal character may lead 
to the reduction of ethical judgments to 
a matter of personal preference, whereas 
the attempt to see morality in its cosmic 
perspective may produce a vicious or 
wholly irrelevant abstractionism. Defi- 
nitions of value may be offered which are 
really an analysis of the conditions of 
verification of their objective validity. 
Failure to grasp the distinction between 
the characterizing and the imperative 
mode of ethical predication may lead to a 
reduction of the one to the other and a 
consequent weakening of both. Finally, 
the urgent practical concern for action 
may express itself in a morality of sheer 
prudence, whereas the theoretical con- 
cern for first principles may result in 
nothing more than a “‘logistic’”’ heyday, 
leaving the student of the subject coldly 
unaffected. Indeed, many contemporary 
ethicists remind one of Pilate, who 
propounded “‘an academic question when 
he was confronted by the necessity for a 
moral choice.” 

The present investigation is a modest 
attempt to seek a way out of the laby- 
rinth of conflict and confusion in ethical 
thought, with due regard to the com- 
plexities of the problem, and the 
contribution of the various schools of 
thought toward its solution. It seeks to 
push back of reflective theories about 


3S. R. Hopper, The Crisis of Faith (Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1944), p. 200. 
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morality to the primary datum of moral- 
ity itself. For one might say the irrele- 
vance of any moral theory is directly 
proportional to the distance between the 
theory and the facts which the theory 
seeks to articulate. In so far as the 
present study may be called a theory, it 
has endeavored to be true to these pri- 
mary facts. 

The paper investigates, first, the 
origin and nature of the moral situation; 
second, the nature of the ethical norm; 
third, our knowledge of the norm; and, 
fourth, the realization of the norm. On 
each level of inquiry there emerges a 
category of interpretation peculiarly 
relevant; hence, the title of the paper— 
the personal category in ethics. The 
double nature of moral experience, the 
outer and the inner, which has led recent 
theorists to a fundamental distinction 
between the right and the good,‘ has 
been kept in mind throughout. The 
present fashion of going to the absolutist 
for inspiration and to the relativist for 
the facts has not been seriously followed. 


THE PERSONAL AS A CLUE TO THE 
ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE 
MORAL SITUATION 


Whether animals have moral problems 
or not might be an interesting point for 
speculation, but one which, I fear, we 
shall never be able adequately to know; 
much as we may think the sequence of 
bell-food-saliva or frustrated mice mark 
a chapter in human anthropology, | 
suppose the least cautious among us 
would not hesitate to say that our de- 
liberations about the highest good hardly 
tell us a great deal about “our animal 
friends.” But what is there about the 


4Notably W. D. Ross, The Right and the Good 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1930), and Foundations 
of Ethics (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939), and W. G. 
De Burgh, From Morality to Religion (London: 
MacDonald & Evans, 1938). 
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human being, this curious mixture of 
being and nonbeing, that gives rise to a 
moral situation? Why any ethics at 
all? Some may say it is because man isa 
creature of choice, capable of deciding 
between alternative ends; he must select 
and reject possible lines of activity. But 
would this in itself give rise to the ethical 
situation? This marks man off from the 
world of things, but does he not share in 
this activity with other members of the 
animal kingdom? We need not suppose 
that only one line of activity is open to a 
chimpanzee, dog, or even a rat. There is, 
however, a further characteristic of 
human activity, closely allied to the 
activity of choice which makes man a 
candidate for morality, and that is that 
“one of the thoughts under whose in- 
fluence one can choose and set onesself to 
act is the thought of an action as 
right.’’s If we miss this distinction at the 
outset, we shall never be able to dis- 
tinguish between the must and the 
ought, external compulsion and rational 
choice, a point which is being forever 
confused in ethical writings. 

Moral philosophers of all ages have not 
been amiss in acknowledging that moral 
judgments are passed on the conduct 
and character of a human agent.® As we 
have just noted, it is because the human 
agency shows such a marked difference 
from the concatenation of physical 
causes and effects. Human action is 
performed. It is a happening and not an 


5 Ross, Foundations of Ethics, p. 246. 


* Cf. re-emphasis of this in modern thinkers of 
opposite schools, e.g., Edward Westermarck, Ethical 
Relativity (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Co., 1932), pp. 150 ff.; W. R. Sorley, Moral Values 
and the Idea of God (3d ed.; Cambridge: University 
Press, 1935), p. 123; A. E. Taylor, The Faith of a 
Moralist (New York: Macmillan Co., 1937), p. 45; 
and Ross, Foundations of Ethics, p. 314; as well as in 
other cultures, e.g., E. R. Hughes (ed.), The Indi- 
vidual in East and West (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1937). 
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event. It may degenerate into purely 
causal sequence, but it is forever under 
the possibility of being determined 
from within by an idea and, for our con- 
cern, particularly by the idea that an 
action is right. When human nature be- 
came liberated at least in part from the 
rigid compulsion of natural relation- 
ships and became in any measure self- 
determining we probably cannot say. It 
would seem beside the point to attempt 
to locate this fact in place and time, as 
some writers have done.’ For it is a 
logical and timeless function, and, once 
it arrives on the scene, it becomes a 
permanent part of human activity. It is 
this liberation, however, this dawning 
sense of inner determination, of free- 
dom, which is indispensable to the 
moral situation. Without it, the ought 
becomes nothing more than the must, 
and there is no morality; and a morality 
which denies the ought is in the em- 
barrassing position of attempting to 
maintain an ethics by eliminating the 
primary datum which has given rise to 
the moral situation. In which case, 
there is no “moral” situation but 
merely a situation, albeit, puzzling in- 
deed. 

Primarily, then, only a voluntary act 
has ethical structure; and voluntary 
here means not merely performed but 
chosen. This point is made clear by a 
recent writer who says that “‘the ought 
has meaning only so long as there is 
liability to disobedience.’””* When there 
is no such freedom, there is no ethics, 
and men are reduced to the level of 
things to be determined mechanically. 
It was against just such a reduction 
that Dostoevski protested in his 


7Cf. especially J. H. Breasted, The Dawn of 
Conscience. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1937). 
5 De Burgh, of. cit., p. 2109. 











Letters from the Underworld when he 
said: ‘Man must feel assured of one 
thing with which he cannot dispense— 
namely, of the knowledge that men are 
still men, and not keyboards of pianos 
over which the hands of Nature may 
play at their own sweet will and con- 
tinue so to play until they threaten to 
deprive him of all volition.’’® Indeed, 
certain movements in ethics _ itself 
would desire to eliminate this feature 
about human activity which is the 
logical condition for there being any 
distinctly ‘“‘moral”’ behavior. It would 
desire to categorize in advance and 
publish mechanically determined pre- 
dictions in the form of yearly forecasts. 
Symbolic logic would then provide the 
answers for all possible questions, and 
we would dwell in a materialistic para- 
dise where everything would be strictly 
regulated, not by God, but by “‘statis- 
tical tables and differential equa- 
tions.”’*° 

The moral situation has to do, how- 
ever, not merely with voluntary acts, 
which are chosen, but is further compli- 
cated by the fact that its genesis is a 
self in which this sort of free activity is 
not an attribute; but, as a recent writer 
has putit,“‘it isthe essence of selfhood."”" 
This fact has been variously treated 
under the notion of self-transcendence 
or ‘finite freedom”’ as the structure of 
the human self.” It is this notion of the 
person which is clearly articulated 
in Judaic-Christian thought and per- 


9 Quoted in Hopper, op. cit., pp. 265-66. 
10 Lanz, op. cil., p. 141. 


11 W. E. Hocking, The Self—Its Body and Free® 
dom (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1928). 


12 Martin Buber, J and Thou, trans. R. G. Smith 
and T. Clark (Edinburgh, 1937), pp. 51 ff.; Nicolas 
Berdyaev, The Destiny of Man (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937), pp. 18 ff.; Emil 
Brunner, The Divine Imperative (London: Lutter- 
worth Press, 1937), pp. 18 ff. 
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haps may account for the fact that some 
of our most lucid ethical insights come 
from these sources. The singular im- 
portance of this view for ethics may be 
seen in contrast with the Greek view. 
Gilson points out that the “Christian 
conception of ‘person’ must be some- 
thing very different from the Aristo- 
telian and Platonic conception of 
‘man.’’’3 In Plato it is never “this” 
Socrates, this man, but Man spelled 
with a capital M. The notion of the 
person as an individual willing agent is 
strangely absent. In the rationalism of 
Plato man is given as a concept, a 
universal. Gilson further points out 
that Man for Aristotle is the eternity of 
the species and that, in spite of his in- 
ductive method, his notion of man is 
universalized by abstraction."4 Pro- 
fessor Gilson sets against this the dem- 
onstration of the significance of the 
concrete man in Christian thought from 
the second century through Pascal, 
from the standpoint both of theory and 
of practice. What we are concerned with 
here is in noting that the mind is not 
equated with the self but that at a more 
intrinsic level the self expresses its na- 
ture as freedom, which is conceived as 
the ‘‘will’s power to determine itself 
from within.’ It is for this reason that 
the notion of personal responsibility is 
integral to the moral situation. 

The negative aspect of responsibility 
is more apparent, yet it testifies to the 
fundamental role which the idea plays 
in moral life. For the most favorite of 
human pastimes, “passing the buck,” 
indicates that for every situation in 
which a moral judgment is passed 
there must be fixed responsibility. The 

"3 Etienne Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Phi- 
losophy (London: Sheed & Ward, 1936), pp. 166-67. 
"4 Tbid., chap. viii. 

'S Tbid., p. 307. 























two belong together; and wherever 
responsibility is fixed, not with a 
person or persons, but with various 
kinds of entities and causal agents, 
there one can be sure is moral de- 
generacy. For the situation is no longer 
ethical in any meaningful sense of the 
term unless at the heart of it there is a 
responsible agent. Moral action is 
consciously directed action, willed ac- 
tion, and it springs from a choice which 
“implicates responsibility and presup- 
poses freedom.’ Herein the category 
of the personal defines the moral 
situation as one in which man con- 
sciously wills acts inwardly determined 
by the idea of their being right or 
wrong. 

If the foregoing is in any sense true 
to the primary datum of moral ex- 
perience, we might expect the emer- 
gence and development of ethical re- 
flection to parallel the discovery of the 
individual as a personal willing agent. 
For without the personal agent willing 
with respect to an ideal of conduct 
there would be no break of the ethical 
with the ethnical which is everywhere 
present from the earliest societies on 
down."? Space will not permit tracing 
this historical development in detail," 
but a sketch in terms of fundamental 
principles may serve to illustrate. A 
consideration of this parallel develop- 
ment within the life of Israel is sug- 
gestive not only because the Hebrews 
were exceedingly precocious in this area 
but also because their history is easily 
accessible and somewhat more familiar. 
H. B. Alexander’s statement that “the 


© Trl G. Whitchurch, An Enlightened Conscience 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1941), p. 151. 


17 This is the puzzling problem for the sociological 
school of ethics. 


*8Cf. Breasted, Hughes, Hobhouse, Wester- 
marck, and others. 
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great fact of human history is the 
resurgent quest for the good life, to be 
the measure of the good world and the 
good God,” is borne out in remarkable 
detail by the Hebrew people. The his- 
tory of this people, setting out from a 
cave in God’s garden, migrating from 
nomadic life through pastoral and ag- 
ricultural stages to national life, then 
through exile, dispersion, persecution, 
and illusory return is the more familiar 
part of the story. The growing achieve- 
ment of clarity with respect to the 
moral problem is easily missed; yet it is 
there in unmistakable fashion. It may 
be indicated, for the sake of brevity, in 
the outline of six stages in their growing 
moral insight.'? The price of that in- 
sight may be fully appreciated only 
when we realize the point at which 
they began and the tremendous cost of 
the discovery. 

The first stage may be designated as 
one in which unrestricted vengeance 
and mass responsibility play the prom- 
inent roles. The familiar song of Deb- 
orah and Barak,” generally considered 
the oldest portion of the Old Testa- 
ment, bears testimony to its age by 
embodying this primitive outlook. The 
story of Jepthath and his daughter,” or 
of Samuel’s order to destroy the whole 
tribe of the Amalekites,” bears testi- 
mony to the proximity of the cave even 
though simonized by appeal to the will 
of God. 

The second stage of development re- 
flects the modifications of the law of 
retaliation. The old law, an eye for an 


19 Whitchurch, op. cit., pp. 95 ff., for this analy- 
sis. 


20 J. M. Smith and E. J. Goodspeed, The Bible: 
An American Translation (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1931), Judges, chap. s. 

1 Judg. 11:34 ff. 


2 T Samuel, chap. 15. 
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eye and a tooth for a tooth,” was only 
gradually and partially put aside. One 
cannot escape the fact that a door was 
opened away from retaliation in the 
principle of payment for damages.*4 
But even this principle of compensation 
follows a sliding scale rule ‘“‘based on 
distinctions of deed and personages 
concerned.’’?s 

The third stage, which has become 
so axiomatic in subsequent ethical 
thought that we scarcely recognize its 
uniqueness, was the distinction be- 
tween the act and the intention. The 
Hebrews soon discovered that retalia- 
tion did not bring a feud to an end. The 
establishment of cities of refuge was a 
step in a new direction.” The offender 
could flee to such cities from his avenger 
and there find protection. Here we find 
a distinction being made between an 
accident and an intentional act. Before 
this a man’s whole person was identified 
with an act, which was just another 
way of depersonalizing him. Now a dis- 
tinction is made between manslaughter 
and murder,’ the cities of refuge are 
increased and are extended even to the 
“stranger in the land.’’* Furthermore, 
investigation and trial ‘‘before the 
congregation” are introduced through 
the Deuteronomic Code. 

The fourth stage follows close upon 
the third. It establishes individual re- 
sponsibility versus mass responsibility. 
“In the beginning was the group.” Now 
emerges the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility. One feels it stirring with 
the early stories of Abraham and the 


33 Lev. 24:20; Exod. 21:2; Deut. 19:11. 

24 TI Sam. 21: 1-14. 

2s Whitchurch, op. cit., p. 96. 

26 Josh. 20:2 ff., 21:13 ff.; Num. 35:6 ff.; Deut. 
4:41-43; I Chron. 6:57-58. 
27 Exod. 21:12-14; Judg. 20: 2-6. 
28 Num. 25:10 ff. 
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cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, when 
Abraham protests to God for intending 
to destroy the cities with even one 
righteous man remaining. It remained 
for the prophets of the Exile, however, 
to bring this notion sharply into focus. 
The familiar words from Ezekiel under- 
line this emphasis on personal responsi- 
bility: ‘‘The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die” (18: 3-4).?9 

The fifth stage centers around the 
notion of obedience to the law. This 
follows logically from the history of a 
people in which the Torah is enshrined. 
It introduces a universally human prob- 
lem in which the outer and inner 
dimensions of the moral life express 
themselves. The struggle between the 
letter and the spirit is not new. The 
deed side is only temporally prior. The 
Hebrews were not long in discovering 
that outward obedience to the law 
tended to destroy moral responsibility 
as well as to foster a double-mindedness 
known as hypocrisy. The famous pas- 
sage from Jeremiah throws the accent 
to the inner side—personal responsi- 
bility and free insight: ‘‘ But this is the 
covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, saith 
Jehovah: I will put my law in their in- 
ward parts, and in their heart will I 
write it: and I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people.’’° 

The sixth stage represents the climax 
of the long struggle for the enthrone- 
ment of the inner spirit, the personal 
spirit as the crowning clue to morality. 
It was a long step from Jeremiah’s plea 
for the clean heart to the psalmist’s 
plea, ‘‘Create in me a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit within 
me.’’* Still further is it to the life and 

29 Cf. also Jer. 31: 29-30. 


3° Jer. 31: 31-34. 
3* Psalm 51. 
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insight of Jesus, but the movement 
is persistently inward. Locating the 
source of morality first in the person, 
the Hebrew finally defines the nature of 
morality in terms of the spirit of the 
agent which prompts the deed. His- 
torically, in the movement of this 
people, and it might be demonstrated 
with all other cultures as well, for the 
moral venture is a distinctly human 
affair and cannot be marked off by 
geographic or racial boundaries, the 
category of the personal is seen as de- 
cisive in defining the origin and the 
nature of morality. 

Where epistemological inquiries are 
at the forefront, it is natural that 
ethical theorists will be primarily con- 
cerned with the characterizing mode of 
moral predication. It was this fact 
which led Professor Prichard, back in 
1912, to raise the question of whether or 
not moral philosophy rested on a mis- 
take. He was calling attention to the 
primary fact of obligation, in argument 
reminiscent of Kant, as against the 
almost exclusive concern of ethicists 
with the types of acts which were con- 
sidered to be obligatory. Since that 
time, considerable work has been done 
in clarifying the problem focused so 
sharply by Professor Prichard. Pro- 
fessor Jury in a recent book points 
out that the characterizing mode of 
ethical predication can never ex- 
haust moral experience.” He goes 
further to point out that it is the im- 
perative aspect which is the key to all 
our moral experience. Professors Ross, 
Prichard, and Falk, all English ethicists 
of our own day, have been pointing out 
that obligation is not an ‘external 
fact,”’ a quality inhering in acts, which 


3 Gordon A. Jury, Value and Ethical Objectivity 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1937), pp. 
237 ff. 
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may be characterized and defined. It 
does not attach to acts but rather to 
persons. That is, that, despite our con- 
cern for “‘scientific objectivity,” having 
an obligation is not like having money 
in the bank or being under an obliga- 
tion like being under a_ shower. 
Properly speaking, the primary data of 
ethics are obliged persons, not obliga- 
tory acts. As the writer of a recent 
article points out, “having a duty must 
be a state of being inwardly deter- 
mined to action.’’34 This is another way 
of stressing what we have been arguing 
thus far—that the moral situation must 
be located and defined in terms of 
persons who are capable of being 
prompted to action by the thought of 
an act which they think to be right. 

In this context, light is thrown on the 
much-abused epistemological distinc- 
tion between facts and values. The dis- 
tinction is made through an artificial 
abstraction of the theorist’s “facts,” on 
the one hand, and the ‘“‘valuation” put 
on them by the observer, on the other. 
As a man stands obligated, however, 
obligation means that he is inwardly 
determined to act on the basis of his 
recognition of a norm exercising right- 
ful authority over him. The norm 
legislates unconditionally, yet without 
external compulsion. As a person, man 
is free to do the act or not, which power 
is both his tragedy and his triumph. 
From this standpoint, the ‘study of 
external commands helps not one whit. 
To be obligated is to be internally re- 
quired.’’s Hence, knowledge in this 
area is related to the self in a vastly 
different fashion than is theoretical 
reflection of a purely logical sort. It lays 

33W. D. Falk, “Obligation and Rightness,” 
Philosophy, XX, No. 76 (July, 1945), 143. 
34Thbid., p. 141. 

35 Tbid., p. 146. 
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a peculiar constraint upon the person 
and constitutes a kind of inward dis- 
interested necessity of which the fa- 
milar words of Luther are a character- 
istic expression, “ Here I stand, I cannot 
do otherwise.’’>* This may seem to be 
the case from the fact that knowledge 
in this area concerns what must be 
forever personal, that is, action. And we 
may say of this kind of disinterested 
necessity that it escapes the natural- 
istic attempt to reduce it to either fear 
of social pressure or fear of God! For 
“even the commands of God could only 
constitute moral obligations for some- 
body who considered it a law unto 
himself to respect what God bids him 


do.’’37 


THE PERSONAL AS A CLUE TO THE 
NATURE OF THE ETHICAL NORM 


It is apparent from what has been 
said concerning the structure of the 
moral situation that the peculiar nature 
of the judgmental process which pro- 
vides the occasion for obligation and in- 
wardly determines men to action may 
be defined in terms of an apprehension, 
no matter how fragmentary or dim, of a 
norm of perfection. Without such an 
apprehension of an “ought” there 
would be no distinctly “moral’’ be- 
havior. As our hasty sketch of the 
growing apprehension of such a norm in 
Israel sought to disclose, man’s growing 
moral experience may be viewed as an 
attempt at gaining greater clarity with 
respect to the nature of this norm of 
perfection. Similarly we suggested that 
the nature of the norm became pro- 
gressively inward. The universal testi- 
mony of moralists to the primacy of 
this principle is axiomatic. In the Re- 
public we find Plato saying: “But in 
reality justice was such as we were de- 


36 Tbid., p. 144. 37 [bid., p. 147. 
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scribing, being concerned however not 
with the outward man, but with the in- 
ward, which is the true self and con- 
cernment of man.’’3* Or even more 
dramatically at the end of the Phaedrus 
in the immortal prayer of Socrates: 
‘Beloved Pan, and all ye other Gods 
who haunt this place, give me beauty in 
the inward soul; and may the outward 
and the inward man be one.” One 
might trace this accent throughout the 
entire course of Western thought. But 
we are here concerned with discovering 
the reason for this emphasis in ethical 
reflection. 
Here again the personal category will 
serve as a clue. Since morality is con- 
cerned with persons who act voluntari- 
ly, it is obvious that the universality of 
a principle which would serve as an 
adequate norm for guiding action 
would have to be radically different 
from a universal principle of nature, 
causal in character. A person is not 
static, neither does he stand alone. He 
is related to changing circumstances in 
a peculiar freedom-dependence status. 
A universal ethical principle, then, to be 
relevant to changing circumstances and 
adequately to provide for the integrity 
of human action, could not be formulat- 
ed along the lines of rules for conduct. 
For deeds are molded to suit a set of 
relevant circumstances. This is not to 
say that rules for conduct are not 
necessary. They are milestones in 
man’s ethical advance, a ladder on 
which he climbs from the pit. They 
catch and hold the hard-won advance of 
widening insight concerning the nature 
of the best in human activity. But they 
are not adequate to give us a universal 
ethical principle, simply because of 


3° B. Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato (6th ed.; 
New York: Random House, 1937), Republic, iv. 443 
(p. 797). 
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their externality and their relevance to 
a special set of circumstances. 

It is easy to understand why ethical 
principles have usually been patterned 
along the lines of rules for conduct. 
Moral reflection always begins on the 
outer deed side. It is through action 
that the growing self bites into the 
world. Action is the advanced guard, 
the obvious point of contact between 
the self and its world. Action is the 
“supple instrumentality for personal 
expression, and the mother tongue of 
every race.’’3? But when one follows the 
trail of a particular deed, he finds re- 
lated deeds and, finally, the agency 
from which action arises. If one wants a 
norm of perfection that will be genuine- 
ly universal then, it will be relative to 
this locus of individual acts, the person. 
It is not strange, then, that moral re- 
flection has progressively come to define 
the norm in ethics in terms of a uni- 
versality of principle with respect to 
the willing agent. The logical structure 
of the principle derives directly from its 
relation to the person as determinative 
so far as ethics is concerned. It has been 
stated variously by ethical writers but 
perhaps no more formally than by the 
Kantian notion of the unconditionally 
good as the will to the good. This dis- 
interested will to the good as the formal 
structure of the ethical norm is ex- 
pressed characteristically by Plato in 
his Laws: ‘‘ But he who would be a great 
man ought to regard, not himself or his 
interests, but what is just, whether the 
just act be his own or that of an- 
other.”4° In a somewhat different 
temper, but nonetheless decisive, the 
formal aspect of this norm is developed 
in Sgren Kierkegaard’s work on Purity 
of Heart. The subtitle is a clue to this 


39 Whitchurch, op. cit., p. 112. 
*¥. 732. 
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emphasis: “ Purity of Heart is to will one 
thing,” and it is the burden of this work 
to show that only the Good is truly one 
thing and that absolute commitment to 
the good, another way of expressing the 
formal notion of disinterested willing of 
the good, is the definitive nature of true 
goodness.“ It is an interesting com- 
mentary on the thesis of this paper that 
one who defines the essence of morality 
in this fashion, dedicated his book to 
“That Solitary Individual.” 

It will be noted that the formal struc- 
ture of the ethical norm does not give 
any substantial content to the notion of 
the good. Rather it describes a funda- 
mental relationship. It does not treat of 
the good as some isolated, subsistent 
essence (the status of the good is another 
indispensable problem which cannot be 
developed here but indicates the intimate 
relationship of ethics and metaphysics). 
Nor does it deal with man purely nat- 
uralistically, beyond (or beneath as the 
case may be) any constraint of a norm. It 
defines the nature of the norm rather in 
terms of a dynamic relationship between 
a responsible self and an absolute per- 
fection. In so doing, it calls the ethicist to 
a delineation of this relationship, which 
is the fundamental dimension of moral 
experience. From this point of view, the 
category of the personal is not only 
relevant but indispensable, and just for 
this reason ethical reflection is exceed- 
ingly difficult and, one might say, pro- 
portionately rare. It is clear, also, that 
any norm or standard must be a correlate 
of a self in process of becoming, and for 
this reason the accent of moral reflection 
upon the inwardness of goodness is not 
only morally commendable but logically 
required. 


4t Sgren Kierkegaard, Purity of Heart (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1938), esp. pp. 25, 39, 98, 99, 101, 
158. 
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Consequently, the tyranny of abstract 
absolutisms is avoided. The abstract 
character of the formal principle of 
morality does not define the content of 
the good conceived in abstract terms. 
Rather it requires that “any” definitive 
characteristics of the good must be 
relative to the willing agent conceived as 
a self of possibility. Here, Kant was no 
doubt right in pointing out that God does 
not experience a sense of obligation. 
Obligation, that primary structure of 
moral experience, is peculiar to the 
human self. So, also, content for the 
notion the highest good is relevant to 
persons as moral agents. That is, the 
concretion of the formal principle of 
morality takes place in persons who live 
not in paradise or a vacuum but in an 
environment. 

Does this mean that the content of the 
good or perfection is to be reduced to a 
matter of personal preference? That the 
standard of perfection, if relevant to 
persons, is nothing more than a reflec- 
tion of each man’s desires, that is, a 
molding of the norm in the image of one’s 
own preference? That such sophistry is a 
continual accompaniment of the moral 
venture is certainly obvious, but it need 
not follow necessarily. To say that con- 
tent given to the highest good has been 
increasingly in terms of an inward spirit 
of goodness is not to say that it is 
initially a reflex of one’s own private 
preference. Indeed, that such experience 
of obligation should have arisen is indi- 
cation that such is not the case. One may 
come to hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, but one is quite sure that the 
hungering does not create the right- 
eousness but that, rather, one thirsts 
after it because it is a given, making its 
claim upon us. Indeed, our judgments 
with respect to the nature of this norm 
are on the same footing with all our 


judgments. They partake of a critical 
system of judgments, and their validity 
depends on the same criteria of dependa- 
bility that all our judgments do. That 
such judgments have a “‘personal”’ refer- 
ence is not the same as saying they are 
nothing more than personal preference. 
One further word about the nature of 
the ethical norm. It will be seen that any 
attempt to identify specific rules of con- 
duct with the universal ethical principle 
is to end our moral judgments in contra- 
dictions, externalize moral experience, 
and doom the moral venture to a pre- 
mature finality. This, of course, has been 
a fatal fact of human history. Man starts 
out from the cave as a moral child, in 
spite of the romantic notion that he 
comes trailing clouds of glory. But he is 
forever taking some concrete embodi- 
ment of the moral principle, with all its 
local configurations, as the absolute 
good. Bernard Shaw has caught this up 
in his Caesar and Cleopatra. He describes 
the incident in which the high priest of 
Egypt is explaining to the Romans that 
it is customary for Egyptian kings to be 
married to their sisters. Whereupon 
Britannus, who has just returned from 
a conquest of the British Isles, re- 
marks that the custom is immoral. 
Caesar apologizes to the astonished 
priest by saying, “Pardon him, Theo- 
dotus; he is a barbarian, and thinks that 
the customs of his tribe and island are 
the laws of nature.” This kind of rela- 
tivity is inevitably born out of identify- 
ing the good with some external rule of 
conduct or pattern of the gentleman. 
The dangers of this sort of legalism are 
rampant. It enables relativistic theories 
of ethics to thrive on historical falsifica- 
tions of the truly ethical norm. It leads to 
a kind of blindness in which man as a 
person becomes a pawn of laws, tyran- 


4? Lanz, op. cit., p. 113. 
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nized as it were from without, until the 
inward “ethical” dimension of experience 
is swallowed up in outward conformity. 
It obscures important distinctions be- 
tween various laws. For, as the argu- 
ment runs, if one law is absolutely valid, 
and another is also taken to be so, then 
all laws must be obeyed absolutely, 
which in the end is impossible and blurs 
the distinction between “weighty” and 
“trivial” matters of the law. As the 
norm of perfection becomes increasingly 
a matter of conventional adaptation, the 
insidious blight of self-righteousness sets 
in, abrogating the dynamic relationship 
we have defined as the structure of 
moral experience, and the willing agent 


‘slips back into a role of automatism over 


which the relaxed self lounges com- 
fortably to its own impoverishment. 
Such a view of morality is, furthermore, 
a false simplification of moral experience. 
With its primary emphasis on the ex- 
ternal act, the inner agent is progressive- 
ly overlooked or somehow “‘abstracted’’ 
from the act as in certain modern the- 
ories of ethics.‘? This renders the moral 
agent increasingly unable to cope with 
concrete and changing conditions. And, 
finally, it withers the moral life by cut- 
ting the taproot, namely, “the personal 
responsibility for the conscious willing 
of moral values.’’** The prophetic note 
among all moral leaders and reformers 
has been the calling of men back to this 
personal aspect of the ethical norm, with 
its inescapable purchase on the personal 
agent through its accent on the inward- 
ness of the principle and its consequent 
demand for personal regeneration in the 


43 Notably Ross in The Right and Good and 
Foundations of Ethics. Though one may suspect 
Ross’s shift of position relative to his definition 
of the right as doubly subjective, in his second book 
there is a growing dissatisfaction with this view. 


44 Whitchurch, op. cit., p. 102. 
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light of it, which leads us directly to the 
problem of the knowledge of this norm. 


THE PERSONAL AS A CLUE TO THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE GOOD 


Again it is the personal category which 
suggests the vital nerve of the problem of 
knowledge of the right and the good. If 
the moral situation be defined in terms 
of voluntary activity under the con- 
straint of a norm of perfection which in 
its deepest intention be defined as a 
progressively inward quality of spirit, 
and if the relationship between the norm 
and the self be seen as a necessarily in- 
ward determination, a kind of dis- 
interested necessity, the knowledge 
problem is already set. Since even the 
most elemental moral experience pre- 
supposes the primary acknowledgment 
of the validity and authority of the norm 
over the self, the accent on disinterested- 
ness will be indispensable as a condition 
for its disclosure, if the moral judgment 
is to be anything less than fraud or self- 
deception. As a matter of fact, this may 
account for the decided stress in ethical 
literature, and particularly that body of 
teaching which affirms most decis- 
ively the reality of the norm, upon 
disinterestedness; that is, the elimination 
of self-interest and preference as de- 
termining the norm and the commitment 
of the self to the apprehended standard 
as a condition for its disclosure. 

It naturally follows that there can be 
no obligation, as we have been describing 
it, unless the self is inwardly determined 
by the idea of the norm. This means only 
as the “‘ought”’ is taken to be valid and 
rightfully authoritative will it present 
itself to us as a categorical demand. 
Therefore, if one has a clear recognition 
of obligation, it follows that one must 
have already affirmed the reality of the 
norm. Furthermore, in so far as the self 











recognizes the obligation as clearly 
necessitating action in accordance with 
it, it is asserting a marked difference be- 
tween that which is only a private pref- 
erence and that which is unqualifiedly 
necessary. In this sense, the norm is 
acknowledged to have the prior claim, 
else no experience of obligation would 
arise; for the claim which awareness of 
the norm lays upon the moral agent is 
categorical. That fact marks out the role 
of disinterestedness. Why one should so 
act is another matter. That one should 
conform to the demands of the morn is 
the irreducible meaning of being obliged. 
The knowledge of the norm, implicit in 
the experience of obligation, is clearly 
related to the person involved. His 
knowledge obligates him; and, of course, 
this is the nub of the ethicist’s claim 
that morality is more than an intellectual 
exercise or scientific observation of fact. 
For knowledge of the ethical norm in- 
volves decision and action. The discovery 
of the norm and the translation of it into 
the language of human experience go 
together. They are part and parcel of one 
organic experience. This, of course, is 
involved in the statement of the formal 
structure of the ethical norm as a will 
oriented to the Good, a self willing the 
good disinterestedly; that is, solely be- 
cause it is the good and for no other 
reason. 

The notion of commitment is inti- 
mately bound up with disinterestedness 
and, because of the personal reference of 
the ethical norm, is decisive in knowledge 
of it. This again stems from the fact that 
goodness can never be imposed from 
without; it must be chosen, willed. Fur- 
thermore, even though man knows the 
obligation which his recognition of an 
ethical norm places him under, “he must 
learn the actual values and content for 
that norm through the experiences of 
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life.’’*S It is just for this reason that the 
disclosure of the good in any situation is 
conditioned by whether or not the indi- 
vidual is committed to the fulfilling of 
whatever obligation such knowledge 
places him under. 

This conditional aspect of moral 
knowledge was caught up by the He- 
brews in the notion of the Covenant. Only 
as one assumed the responsibility for 
consciously willing the good could he 
know it. This, of course, follows when the 
formal ethical principle is defined in 
terms of a relationship between the self 
and the norm, when the norm is further 
delineated in terms of a quality of inner 
spirit, and when, finally, its concrete 
character is grasped only as it is realized 
in experience by the moral agent. It is 
not strange, therefore, that this accent 
should find expression in this moral 
tradition in (1) the doctrine of the 
elimination of self-will as a condition for 
knowing the true good; (2) the doctrine 
that the moral character of the agent is a 
determining factor in the disclosure of 
the good; and (3) the doctrine that the 
whole man is involved in such an act of 
knowing. Such emphasis, germane to 
Jewish Christian thought, may be found 
running through the ethical literature of 
both East and West. The first condition, 
i.e., elimination of self-will, follows di- 
rectly from our analysis of the self as a 
moral subject. Its freedom consists in 
just that capacity to be inwardly deter- 
mined to action, which means—and here 
the Hebrew localized the origin and no- 
tion of sin—that the self may or may not 
act in accordance with the good as ap- 
prehended. The realization that there 
was many a slip twixt the vision and 
deed, and that the translation of the 
idea of the good into personal character 
and social relations came at a real price 


45 Jury, op. cit., p. 222. 
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to the self—and a price which the self 
was seldom anxious to pay—led directly 
to this doctrine. One could apprehend 
the true standard only as he desired to 
do it. Otherwise, what one apprehended 
was not the good, but only some pru- 
dential calculation of the self. This self, 
who willed not the good absolutely, but 
his own advantage and prudential pref- 
erence almost exclusively, must be elimi- 
nated if one would know the good. The 
note is unmistakable in the records 
about the mind of Jesus on these mat- 
ters. “‘Whosoever denieth himself... . 
shall find life,’’ or, at the hands of the 
Johannine writer, ‘‘as I hear, I judge: 
and my judgment is righteous; because 
I seek not mine own will, but the will of 
him that sent me.’’* Clement of Alex- 
andria re-echoes the same note in the 
Stromata (v. iv). It is to be found again 
and again in the long line of Christian 
mystics. St. Bonaventura puts it in 
theological garb when he says: ‘‘The 
warfare of Christ is to be begun by 
victory over self.’’ Or, again, from the 
Theologia Germanica: ‘‘So long as a man 


clingeth to himself .... he is deceived 
and blinded..... Be simply and wholly 
bereft of Self..... Put off thine will 


.... Of all things that are, nothing is so 
forbidden and nothing is contrary to 
God by one thing only; that is self- 
will.”’4?7 Beneath these sometimes ‘‘ro- 
mantic’’ writings of the mystic runs the 
same strain: Moral vision is a function of 
a self purged of the limitation of personal 
preference and desire. Of course, one 
need not look within the cloister for 
recognition of this fact. Even the most 
primitive notion of law, and the need for 
an impartial judge, is testimony to this 
fact, once removed. It is a recognition of 
a rather common fact that our judgments 
46 John 5:30. ° 
47 Tsanoff, op. cit., p. 75. 
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of right and wrong are most likely to err 
when they concern ourselves or when our 
own self is involved or is at stake. What 
this first doctrine seeks to elucidate is but 
another statement of the formal struc- 
ture of the ethical norm, i.e., disinterest- 
ed will to the good, and this is an indis- 
pensable condition for knowing the good. 

But what of the content of the good? 
If it is related to the willing subject 
and is defined in terms of an inner quali- 
ty of spirit, how is that quality of spirit 
known and validated? This leads us 
directly to the second condition for 
knowledge of the good and discloses the 
relevance of the personal category also. 
The moral character of the agent is 
determinative in the disclosure of the 
good, for only as the idea of the good in- 
sinuates itself into human experience 
does it take on determinateness. This 
follows from the fact that one can never 
verify the imperative aspect of moral 
experience as a spectator but only as an 
active participant in the process in which 
it is to take place. As a recent writer has 
put it: ‘‘ By the nature of existent reality 
as a process and because of his own na- 
ture as a moral agent, the verification of 
value rests upon the active participation 
of man in the progressive realization of 
value in the actual world of objective 
fact.’’** Furthermore, man is the instru- 
ment for apprehending the good, and, 
even as scientific instruments must be 
adequate to their object, so man must be 
adequate. This is everywhere present 
in religious literature and, by adding 
another o to the term God, emphasizes 
the point herein, ‘“‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart for they shall see God.” And in 
the terms of Augustine, echoed again in 
our time by Kierkegaard, ‘For that is a 
pure heart which is a single heart; and 
just as this light cannot be seen except 


48 Jury, op. cit., p. 249. 
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with pure eyes, so neither is God seen, 
unless that is pure by which he can be 
seen.”’49 

From a religious standpoint, this is but 
another way of saying that God can give 
his best gifts of life only in terms of 
an expanding human capacity. And since 
the self is intimately involved in all 
moral choice, and since, further, the self 
is in the process of being made in the 
decision, it follows that the concretion of 
content for the ethical norm will follow 
from and be conditioned by the nature of 
the self which progressively realizes the 
norm in life. The costliness of translat- 
ing this norm into human life in terms of 
the progressive transformation of the 
self is but another recognition of the 
integrity of the person. Moral insight 
is won, not given, and it is won at 
the price of transforming the self in the 
light of the moral ideal. 


THE PERSONAL AS A CLUE TO THE 
REALIZATION OF THE NORM 


Since knowledge and realization of the 
norm, considered from the standpoint of 
the conditions to be met by the persons, 
are so intimately bound up with each 
other, we have already suggested how 
the probiem of the realization of the 
norm may be handled from the stand- 
point of the personal category. The 
third condition for knowledge of the 
good, suggested earlier, holds the best 
clue as to the realization of the norm. 
This is the notion that the whole man is 
involved in moral choice. This is but 
natural if the standard of perfection be 
defined in terms of the inwardness of 
goodness and if all that has been said 
about the nature of obligation be kept in 
mind. 

49 P. Schaff (ed.), Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 


(New York: Christian Literature Co., 1888), VI, 5; 
cf. also ibid., II, 230; VII, 541 ff. 





Enough has been said about the con- 
tribution of the Jewish Christian thought 
to the view of man as an active personal 
agent, a concrete unity. But this is not 
entirely absent even from the rationalism 
of the early Greeks, who thought of man 
almost exclusively in rationalistic terms. 
As a recent writer has somewhat hu- 
morously pointed out, “the Greek, as if 
to remind himself that thinkers also were 
human beings, took note, by dint of a 
kind of Olympian impertinence, that 
Aristotle had thin legs and lisped and 
that Plato was overfond of olives.’ 
Plato speaks of the involvement of the 
whole man in the knowledge of the good 
in Book x of the Republic: “So too,” he 
says, ‘“‘the instrument of knowledge can 
only by the movement of the whole soul 
be turned from the world of becoming 
into that of being.” Here, Plato was 
putting his finger on the source of much 
moral frustration and futility. For most 
men the pursuit of the good reminds one 
of the monkey who, in reaching for the 
candy in the milk bottle, finds, on clos- 
ing his hand over the candy, that he 
cannot get it out. Men want the good, 
but they want their candy as well. They 
cannot let loose of some of the lesser 
goods in which they have invested their 
wills, and yet the lure and the demand of 
the absolute standard will not give them 
peace. What Plato is suggesting here 
does not eliminate all the “conflict” or 
tragedy of the moral life, but it does 
eliminate that most inwardly devastat- 
ing of all conflicts—a divided self. And 
only a movement of the whole self is 
adequate to that. It is this whole move- 
ment of the self in response to the claims 
of the good that has been commonly 
treated in religious circles as “decision.” 
Indeed, it is in this sense that we are now 
being told that “Faith” in the Christian 


5° Hopper, op. cil., p. 209. 
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vocabulary is to be understood. It is an 
act, a decision, of the whole man to be 
loyal to the highest good. As one of the 
early reformers put it, speaking of faith 
and the good: “ For it is a doctrine not of 
the tongue, but of the life; and it is not 
apprehended merely with the under- 
standing and memory, like other sci- 
ences, but is then only received, when it 
possesses the whole soul, and finds a seat 
and residence in the inmost affection of 
the heart.’’** Or with a more sweeping 
conviction, characteristic of Luther, he 
speaks of this orientation of the whole 
man by saying: ‘‘So a Christian who lives 
in this confidence toward God, knows all 
things, can do all things, undertakes all 
things that are to be done, and does 
everything cheerfully and freely.” 

It should be obvious that this notion of 
the reformers, revived in our own time 
by existential thinkers, does not suggest 
that, ipso facto, the absolute will of God 
is disclosed when one has made such a 
decision. Rather it is a continual orienta- 
tion of the whole man to the good. It is 
an act in which, as A. E. Taylor says, 
there is initiated a process of ‘‘recon- 
struction of the whole personality round 
a new center.’ One does not auto- 
matically, then, concrete the full mean- 
ing of the ethical norm, but one has met 
the condition for its ever being concret- 
ed. Kant has recognized this fact in his 
work on Religion within the Bounds of 
Pure Reason. He says: 

If a man reverses, by a single unchangeable 
decision, that highest ground of his maxims 
whereby he was an evil man (and thus puts on 
the new man), he is, so far as his principle and 
cast of mind are concerned, a subject susceptible 


st John Calvin, /nstitutes of the Christian Religion, 
trans. John Green (Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publications, 1843), Vol. I, Book III, 617. 


3¢ Martin Luther, Works, trans. H. Cole (Lon- 
don: T. Bensley, 1823), I, r91. 


33 Op. cit., p. 233. 
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of goodness, but only in continuous labor and 
growth is he a good man..... 

From this it follows that man’s moral growth 
of necessity begins not in the improvement of 
his practices but rather in the transformation of 
his cast of mind and in the grounding of a 
character; though customarily man goes about 
the matter otherwise and fights against vices 
one by one, leaving undisturbed their common 
root.54 


Indeed, one might say Kant has here 
exposed that essential decision without 
which the moral life becomes a pathetic 
frustration from particular choice to 
particular choice, leaving the self ever 
unfulfilled. It articulates an insight 
characteristic of the Christian religion 
also, for in this ultimately decisive area 
(i.e., the grounding of character) it has 
steadfastly refused to deal with any 
body of particulars. It has demanded 
first a person and then lets the particu- 
lars emerge only after the person has 
decided in advance and _ ultimately 
what is to be done in the face of the 
Good. This decision is the ultimately 
decisive one; the one which gets at the 
“root” of the matter in Kant’s terms. It 
shifts the frame of reference, the center 
of willing, from self-interested prefer- 
ences to the ethical norm. It is the com- 
mitment of the self to that supreme 
principle and calls for this decision in 
advance of any particulars. Only then 
can it be certain that it is a disinterested 
and complete choice of the self. Further- 
more, it is the only guaranty that it is 
a commitment to the Highest good which 
is never particularistic. In one sense, 
therefore, this commitment is a sheer 
abstraction, and in another a sharp con- 
cretion. The demand is a sharp concre- 
tion. It calls for an absolute decision, an 
orientation of the whole man to the 


54 Immanuel Kant’s Religion within the Bounds of 
Pure Reason, eds. Greene and Hudson (Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1934), pp. 43-44. 
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highest good. The content of the com- 
mitment is a sheer abstraction. It is a 
commitment to that which is ethically 
sound, the highest good, the content of 
which may emerge only subsequently to 
the decision. For, in each subsequent 
moment, one must give content to this 
norm. One must choose and in the choos- 
ing will give it value. 

Unless the significance of this act of 
decision is borne in mind, the question of 
the realization of the norm cannot be 
adequately represented. Unless one dis- 
tinguishes between process and result, 
that which is primary and that which is 
derivative in the process of the trans- 
formation of the self, the problem will re- 
main blurred. Much of the frustration of 
the moral life lurks in this area. For 
what we are all concerned with is wheth- 
er or not we can fulfil the demands laid 
upon us by the ethical norm. “Be ye 
perfect” is a hard saying for men with 
clay still heavy upon them, and it seems so 
legitimate to protest that the ideal is 
impossible simply , because every act 
must carry with it some modicum of 
wrong. 

On the basis of our analysis of the 
moral problem, and the role played by 
the category of the personal, nowever, 
the problem is met in part at least. No 
absolute standard in ethics could be 
maintained which would violate or 
eliminate the basic datum of ethics, i.e., 
a self freely determining itself from 
within. In this sense it must recognize 
the integrity of the person. The norm 
must be capable of being chosen, not 
imposed. It follows that ethical re- 
flection has been on the right track in 
characterizing the norm in terms of in- 
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wardness, an ideal of personal activity. 
Recognizing this ideal, however vaguely, 
men have been frustrated in the en- 
deavor to realize it, and this fact is per- 
haps the great “human tragedy.” We 
have suggested, however, that this has 
been due to treating the formal structure 
of the ethical norm as a substantial 
content rather than as a dynamic rela- 
tionship. When this relationship is 
grasped, and, by that sharp process 
which we have endeavored to describe 
as decision, faith, commitment of the 
whole man, is fulfilled, the framework is 
established within which the moral ideal 
is progressively realized, and the self 
radically and consistently transformed. 
For, now, the self is related to that which 
it cannot transcend, and in that vertical 
relationship it discovers both the dy- 
namic for, and the progressive fulfilment 
of, the claims of the Good. The con- 
flict which remains, therefore, is not one 
of a clash of loyalties—man’s general 
fate—but rather a clash of values within 
a single loyalty, a conflict which one may 
consider to be neither ultimate nor 
permanently decisive so far as the nature 
and destiny of the person is concerned— 
which person constitutes the clue to the 
origin, and one might say the justifica- 
tion for and consummation of the moral 
problem. 

Borrowing a happy expression from a 
contemporary philosopher, “these _re- 
flections are sadly unfinished; but a 
finished set of reflections would mis- 
represent an unfinished philosophy.”’s 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


ss Adams and Montague (eds.), Contemporary 
American Philosophy (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1930), I, 400. 
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THE THEORY OF DEMOCRACY: IDEALISTIC OR CHRISTIAN? 


PAUL RAMSEY 


I 


E recent book by Reinhold Nie- 

| buhr, The Children of Light and the 
Children of Darkness,’ has the sub- 

title, A Vindication of Democracy and a 
Critique of Its Traditional Defense. The 
“children of light” are all “those who 
seek to bring self-interest under the dis- 
cipline of a more universal law and in 
harmony with a more universal good.” 
In these terms, our Western democratic 
civilization has been founded, both in 
theory and in achievement, by “foolish 
children of light.” Children of light are 
“foolish” whenever they underestimate 
the power of self-interest not only among 
the cynical “children of darkness” but 
also among themselves as champions of 
the common good.’ The line is thus 
sharply drawn between secular theories 
of democracy—those of French rational- 
ism, English liberalism and utilitarian- 
ism, romanticism, and idealism in general 
—and a Christian theory of democracy, 
which shares with these “children of 
light” a regard for a higher law than per- 
sonal will and self-interest and yet pos- 
sesses also the serpentine wisdom of the 
children of darkness. A Christian vindi- 
cation of democracy is cynical without 
being malicious and appeals to objective 
principles of virtue without being stupid 
or sentimental in the innocence it expects 


of man. A defense of democracy which is ) 


at once valid and Christian may be 
stated in the proposition that ‘“‘man’s 
capacity for justice makes democracy 


* New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 


? Ibid., pp. 10, 11. 


possible; but man’s inclination to in- 
justice makes democracy necessary.” 

Niebuhr does not claim to say a 
new word on the subject of political 
theory, but only the Christian word. 
However novel may be its reformula- 
tion, this is an old word, namely, the 
simple, hard doctrine that Christians en- 
dorse the machinery and coercion of po- 
litical institutions partly in order that sin 
be restrained in themselves and in others. 
How this job may best be done is conse- 
quently one of the principal tests to be 
applied in comparing political systems 
and must be a part of any specifically 
Christian defense of democracy. More- 
over, this has always been a determina- 
tive element in the political thought of 
Christendom. Niebuhr’s mistake, how- 
ever, is his assumption that this doctrine 
has been accepted only by classical 
Christian thought. Granted that the de- 
lineation of the political implications of 
human sinfulness may have been the 
special work of the Reformation, it does 
not therefore follow that this under- 
standing was altogether lost from mod- 
ern secular democratic theory or that its 
restatement awaited the contemporary 
revival of Reformation thought with 
which Niebuhr is associated. 

Political theory in the English-speak- 
ing world has carried forward this analy- 
sis of the political problem, whether the 
thinkers in question be secular-minded or 


> whether they be theologians who claim 


also other lineage than the Reformation. 
Richard Hooker in the sixteenth century 
declared: 

3 [bid., p. xi. 











Laws politic, ordained for external order and 
regiment amongst men, are never framed as 
they should be, unless presuming the will of man 
to be inwardly obstinate, rebellious, and averse 
from all obedience unto the sacred laws of his 
nature; in a word, unless presuming man to be 
in regard of his depraved mind little better 
than a wild beast, they do accordingly provide 
notwithstanding so to frame his outward ac- 
tions, that they be no hindrance unto the com- 
mon good for which societies are instituted. 

4 


This view from a thinker who makes 
notable use of man’s rational apprehen- 
sion of natural law demonstrates the in- 
tegrity of the Christian political tradi- 
tion even for those who regard human 
nature with optimism. Hooker, of course, 
cites the dark, rather than the bright, 
aspects of his picture of human life as 
ground for the subjection of people to 
government: 

To take away all such mutual grievance, in- 
juries, and wrongs, there was no way but only 
growing unto composition and agreement 
among themselves, by ordaining some kind of 
government public, and by yielding themselves 
subject thereunto... . . 5 


It is more significant, however, that he 
likewise makes this, rather than the good 
to follow from widespread participation in 
government, his derivation of the more 
positive democratic principle of “con- 
sent of the governed”: 


... -They knew that no man might in 
' reason take upon him to determine his own 
right, and according to his own determination 
proceed in maintenance thereof, inasmuch as 
every man is toward himself and them whom he 
greatly affecteth partial; and therefore that 
strifes and troubles would be endless, except 
they gave their common consent all to be or- 
dered by some whom they should agree upon; 
without which consent there were no reason 
that one man should take it upon him to be lord 
and judge over another; because, although there 
be according to the opinion of some very great, 
‘Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I, 
chap. x, sec. I. 
5 Ibid., sec. 4. 
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and judicious men a kind of natural right in the 
noble, wise, and virtuous, to govern them which 
are of servile disposition; nevertheless for man- 
ifestation of this their right, and men’s more 
peaceable contentment on both sides, the as- 
sent of them who are to be governed seemeth 
necessary.°® 
The rule of law rather than rule of men of 
arbitrary will is similarly justified, be- 
cause “‘the law doth speak with all indif- 
ferency” and “hath no side-respect to 
their persons.””7 

More well known is, in the next cen- 
tury, John Locke’s validation of consti- 
tutional government both because politi- 
cal society provides civil status for man’s 
inalienable natural rights and also be- 
cause it overcomes ‘‘the inconveniences 
of the state of nature, which must cer- 
tainly be great where men may be judges 
in their own case.” This latter principle, 
which is fully half of the reason for hav- 
ing any government at all, is also the 
reason for its being democratic, or at 
least constitutional, because the mon- 
arch should be allowed to judge in his 
own case no more than others who are 
“but men.’’* Some cavil may be made 
over Locke’s use of the word “‘incon- 
venience’ to indicate the difficulty men 
would have in achieving right social rela- 
tions if their natural self-interest were 
not curbed and civil rights assured by ap- 
pointed executors; and it may be be- 
lieved that a state of nature would be 
more than simply “‘inconvenient.’’ Nev- 
ertheless, both Hooker and Locke are 
“wise children of light” in contrast both 
to that child of darkness, Thomas 
Hobbes, and to the foolish children of 
light who advance later secular demo- 
cratic theories. Hooker and Locke both 
say what Niebuhr echoes: ‘‘Man’s capac- 


6 Tbid. 7 [bid., sec. 7. 


8 Second Treatise on Civil Government, chap. ii, 
sec. 13. 
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ity for justice makes democracy pos- 
sible, but man’s inclination to injustice 
makes democracy necessary.” 


II 

This is the case, it may be said, be- 
cause in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the Christian tradition was 
still intellectually and culturally intact 
and its influence on political theory is 
therefore not surprising, whereas later 
“traditional defenses” of democracy be- 
come ‘‘foolish’’ in so far as they lose all 
sight of the Christian interpretation of 
human sinfulness. There is among recent 
social philosophies an important excep- 
tion to this judgment, namely, the ideal- 
istic tradition. The political thought of 
“idealism” as a school ought to be sharp- 
ly distinguished from the superficialities 
of ordinary ethical idealism which have 
recently been under attack. 

At one point Niebuhr states that none 
of the modern philosophies of democracy 
ever ask how man, essentially good as he 
is pictured by them, could have pro- 
duced corrupting and tyrannical political 
institutions from which evil in himself 
supposedly derives.’ As a matter of fact, 
Rousseau did ask this question, and in 
his ‘‘Discourse on the Origin of Inequali- 
ty” gives a mythological account of the 
sin and fall of man. In interpreting 
Rousseau, altogether too much stress is 
usually placed upon his statement in the 
appendix to this Discourse: “That men 
are actually wicked, a sad and continual 
experience of them proves beyond doubt; 
but, all the same, I think I have shown 
that man is naturally good.’ This is 


9 Op. cit., p. 17. 

10 “What Is the Origin of Inequality among Men, 
and Is It Authorised by Natural Law?” The Social 
Contract and Discourses (“Everyman” ed.), p. 239 
(all citations from The Social Contract are from this 
edition). 
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taken to be a statement of the unquali- 
fied goodness of natural man, and from 
this it is concluded that both the Dis- 
course itself and all of Rousseau’s 
thought express what is nowadays called 
the “institutional fallacy,” or the fallacy 
of deriving evil (inequality) altogether 
from established institutions and not at 
all from man himself. This is a seductive 
cliché of recent criticism which has come 
in for much popular acceptance but 
whose sole advantage is that it relieves 
one of the necessity of studying Rousseau 
to any depth. It is the point of view 
adopted by Jacques Maritain, who, on 
behalf of medieval natural-law theory, 
sets himself against both the Protestant 
and the idealistic roots of modern life 
but who, whatever he may know about 
Descartes, does not understand the other 
two of the “three Reformers’—Luther 
and Rousseau—whom he criticizes. It is 
also, in general, the viewpoint of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and others who, on behalf 
of a revival of Protestant insights, set 
themselves too severely against the phi- 
losophy of idealism. The thesis of Rous- 
seau’s “Discourse on the Arts and 
Sciences” is, of course, that “our minds 
have been corrupted in proportion as the 
arts and sciences have improved”’; but 
his statement that “the arts and sciences 
owe their birth to our vices’’ should have 
been a warning against the easy interpre- 
tation that man is simply corrupted by 
his culture." A close examination of the 
“Discourse on Inequality”’ also reveals 
the influence of man upon his political 
and economic culture to have other than 
good effect. 

The “natural man’’ portrayed in the 
“TDiscourse on the Origin of Inequality”’ 
is a being in whom the impulses of ego- 
1 “Has the Restoration of the Arts and Sciences 


Had a Purifying Effect upon Morals?” The Social 
Contract and Discourses, pp. 133, 149. 
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ism and compassion are unself-conscious- 
ly expressed and nicely balanced. This is 
the original condition of man, possessed 
also, as he was, of free agency and ‘“‘per- 
fectibility” (which simply means “the 
faculty of self-improvement’”’) to set him 
apart from the brutes.” Man is a bundle 
of well-integrated and equally propor- 
tioned egoism and sympathy, and he 
uses his freedom and capacity for self- 
improvement under the ideal con- 
ditions of “original righteousness” in a 
state of nature. Of this state of nature 
Rousseau gives two pictures. One is of an 
isolated man, roaming the woods and 
entering into only the most transient re- 
lations with his fellows, bound by none of 
them save as his natural needs and natu- 
ral sympathy occasion. The other ideal 
condition is that “first expansion of the 
human heart. . . . which united hus- 
bands and wives, fathers and children, 
under one roof” and “soon gave rise to 
the finest feelings known to humanity, 
conjugal love and paternal affection,” in 
a society which was “the more united be- 
cause liberty and reciprocal attachment 
were the only bonds of its union.” Of 
this picture of natural society Rousseau 
says: 

Thus, though men had become less patient, 
and their natural compassion had already suf- 
fered some diminution, this period of expansion 
of the human faculties, keeping a just mean be- 
tween the indolence of the primitive state and 
the petulant activity of our egoism, must have 
been the happiest and most stable of epochs. 
The more we reflect on it, the more we shall find 
that this state was the least subject to revolu- 
tions, and altogether the very best man could 
experience; so that he can have departed from it 
only through some fatal accident, which for 
public good, should never have happened.'4 


2 “T)iscourse on the Origin of Inequality,” ibid., 
pp. 184, 185. 
3 Tbid., p. 211. 


"4 [bid., p. 214. 


The counterpoise which this ideal social 
state of nature provides to the more 
Tarzanesque picture of the “‘noble sav- 
age’’ is often forgotten. 

The character of “‘fallen’’ man may be 
described as a predominance of egoism 
over compassion, a loss of the original 
balance between these two fundamental 
impulses. Rousseau gives two accounts 
of how this decline took place. One is an 
external history. By a sequence of “revo- 
lutions” in economic and political insti- 
tutions, egoism within and civil inequal- 
ity without came to have sway over hu- 
man life. Inequality is the more estab- 
lished, and egoism unleashed, as succes- 
sively there comes into being the institu- 
tions of property, metallurgy and agri- 
culture, and the state as an instrument 
for making power over others legiti- 
mate.'® Undoubtedly, this external his- 
tory of the origin of inequality and ego- 
ism commits the “institutional fallacy,” 
as is implied by the words with which 
Rousseau introduces the ‘‘first revolu- 
tion”: “The first man who, having en- 
closed a piece of ground bethought him- 
self of saying This is mine, and found 
people simple enough to believe him, was 
the real founder of civil society.”””® 

In addition, however, to this external 
history Rousseau gives an internal his- 
tory of the fall of man. Man from the 
very first began to perceive certain rela- 
tions of comparative superiority between 
himself and other species: “Thus, the 
first time he looked into himself, he felt 
the first emotion of pride. . . . . ” In the 
first moment of self-consciousness, “he 
prepared the way for assuming pre- 
eminence as an individual” not only over 
the animals but also over fellow-members 
of his own species.'? The supplanting of 

'S [bid., pp. 210, 215, 222-23, 231. 

16 Thid., p. 207. 

17 Jibd., pp. 208-9 (italics mine). 
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primitive isolation by primitive ideal 
society not only made possible an ex- 
pansion of human affections but also an 
inevitable increase of egoism, precisely 
because in more intimate and continu- 
ous society there is greater opportunity 
for comparison and for securing un- 
warranted, unnatural advantages by an 
exaggeration of natural superiorities. 


If this were the place to go into details, I 
could readily explain how, even without the in- 
tervention of government, inequality of credit 
and authority became unavoidable among pri- 
vate persons, as soon as their union in a single 
society made them compare themselves with 
one another, and take into account the differ- 
ences which they found out from the continual 
intercourse every man had to have with his 
neighbours... . . I could explain how much 
this universal desire for reputation, honours and 
advancement, which inflames us all, exercises 
and holds up to comparison our faculties and 
powers; how it excites and multiplies our pas- 
sions, and, by creating universal competition 
and rivalry, or rather enmity, among men, oc- 
casions numberless failures, successes and dis- 
turbances of all kinds by making so many as- 
pirants run the same course. I could show that 
it is to this desire of being talked about, and this 
unremitting rage of distinguishing ourselves, 
that we owe the best and the worst things we 
possess, both our virtues and our vices, our 
science and our errors, our conquerors and our 
philosophers; that is to say, a great many bad 
things, and a very few good ones. In a word, I 
could prove that, if we have a few rich and pow- 
erful men on the pinnacle of fortune and gran- 
deur, while the crowd grovels in want and ob- 
scurity, it is because the former prize what they 
enjoy only in so far as others are destitute of it; 
and, because, without changing their condition, 
they would cease to be happy the moment the 
people ceased to be wretched." 


The fall of man from primitive domestic 
economy took place, therefore, not simply 
“through some fatal accident,” which is 
all external history can indicate, but 
through an aggravation of human ego- 
ism. This expansion of egoism is occa- 


'8 Ibid., pp. 233-34. 


sioned, of course, and given room for ex- 
pression by the increasing intricacy and 
permanence of social relationships. But 
egoism could not be aggravated in man if 
it were not already present in him as 
something more than a spontaneous 
natural sentiment—if, in short, his ego 
had not been continuously puffed up 
since “the first time he looked into him- 
self.”” This was an inner, spiritual event. 
Rousseau’s internal history of the fall of 
man explains the origin of inequality in 
terms of spiritual sin rather than, as in 
the external history, explaining spiritual 
sin in terms of cultural complications. 

As an etiological myth this account 
may be compared with the Genesis story. 
Genesis also gives an external explana- 
tion of sin as resulting from temptation, 
Adam’s sin from Eve’s tempting him, 
Eve’s sin from the serpent’s temptation; 
but this only leads us back to an original 
angelic rebellion in heaven, where there 
is no temptation. Neither Rousseau nor 
Genesis explains sin by external history; 
they both bring sin with them into ex- 
ternal history. Moreover, since the in- 
ternal histories simply refer to sin as the 
explanation of certain external realities, 
sin itself is never explained in either ac- 
count. By sin, sin came into the world. 
Thus, for Rousseau, the unnatural, 
prideful function of natural egoism in 
preparing its own predominance over 
natural sympathy is essential to give 
full explanation of the successive revolu- 
tions which produce vested social ine- 
quality. For the author of Genesis sin is 
essential to explain why woman must 
bear her children in pain and why man is 
subject to the drudgery of agriculture. 
Thus, in both cases, the unquestioned 
reality of sin is itself the explanation of 
something else. ‘“Without this mystery, 
the most incomprehensible of all,” as 
Pascal said, ‘‘we are incomprehensible to 








ourselves . . . . so that man is more in- 
conceivable without this mystery, than 
this mystery is inconceivable to man.” 
The differences between Rousseau and 
Genesis are two: (a) Genesis is simple and 
picturesque and therefore universal in its 
appeal, while Rousseau’s Discourse is 
sophisticated and polemical and there- 
fore less universal. (b) Genesis under- 
stands sin as sin before God and therefore 
apprehends it with intensity as an ulti- 
mate infraction of man’s God-relation- 
ship, whereas Rousseau understands sin 
as sin over man and therefore apprehends 
it as a less ultimate and appalling infrac- 
tion which takes place somewhat less in 
the center of man’s being. His account, 
nevertheless, shows that the reality in 
question may to some degree be grasped 
by the powers of natural reason with a 
purely secular concern; and it shows also 
that it is sin which sets the problem to be 
solved by political thought and enact- 
ment for Rousseau, the well-spring of 
modern idealistic social philosophy, as 
well as for the Christian, especially the 
Reformation, tradition. 


; Iil 


Idealism offers its solution in terms of 
the “general will,’ a doctrine which 
Rousseau develops as a political theory 
in his Social Contract. According to this 
view, political coercion is justified, first of 
all, by the consent of the governed. The 
general will provides the basis of a form 
of association “in which each, while unit- 
ing himself with all, may still obey him- 
self alone, and remain as free as before.’””° 
Disagreement may be entered at this 
point with the definition of the entire ex- 
tent of justifiable obligation as self-obli- 
gation; and, moreover, it may be said 


"9 Pensées, chap. X, sec. 1. 


20 Book I, chap. vi, p. 14. 
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that the ideal of remaining “‘as free as be- 
fore’’ presupposes that man, when free 
unto himself, is naturally good. However, 
in another of its aspects the general will 
provides a social derivation of ‘‘rights,” 
which assumes that man is not naturally 
altogether good. Replacing the individu- 
al reservation of private rights in natu- 
ral-law theory, idealistic social philosophy 
affirms the reservation by civil society of 
an area where human rights ought to 
have free and unimperiled exercise. An 
idealistic-Christian view of rights will be 
developed later in this paper. What con- 
cerns us here is to note that in this aspect 
the general will provides realistic adjust- 
ment to the reality of human sin, which, 
if force be not back of attested justice, 
would incline to take away these rights 
from others. “ . . . . The conditions,” 
Rousseau says, “are the same for all; 
and, this being so, no one has an interest 
in making them burdensome to others.””” 
It is here admitted that, if the conditions 
were not the same for all, everyone would 
have an interest in making them burden- 
some to others and excepting himself. 
The principle of generality, thus, dis- 
tinguishes legitimate from illegitimate 
law among the “laws” which may be 
adopted by the people. 

As a principle for determining just law, 
the general will unites subjective with 
objective generality, “universality of 
will with universality of object.” It must 
“come from all” and ‘“‘apply to all,” thus 
being “general in its object as well as its 
essence.’ The condition for lawfulness is 
therefore met whenever ‘the matter 
about which the decree is made is, like 
the decreeing will, general.’ In each of 
these pairs of descriptive phrases, one of 
them—“objective generality,” “univer- 


2 [bid., p. 15. 
22 Tbid., Book II, chaps. iv and vi, pp. 27 and 33. 
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sality of object,” “apply to all,” and “the 
matter about which the decree is made 
must be general’’—has especially to do 
with laying down the test that the condi- 
tions shall be the same for all and law so 
react upon everyone that none will ima- 
gine he can by law place special burdens 
upon others, although admittedly every- 
one is sinfully inclined to do so. When 
these normative conditions are met and 
individuals are still recalcitrant, force 
may be marshaled on behalf of law and 
obedience to the general will compelled. 
Individuals thus coerced are but “forced 
to be free,’ or at least forced to be law- 
abiding and, in that sense, good. This is 
the second justification for political co- 
ercion which Rousseau gives, namely, the 
tendency of particular wills to introduce 
partiality in place of generality into law. 
The question of validity here is quite 
separable from the principle of consent 
and, unlike the latter, is not grounded in 
the doctrine that justifiable obligation is 
always self-imposed. 

It may be that in being forced to be 
law-abiding and to restrain their inclina- 
tion to sin, men are forced to be obedient 
to a norm that is more than their weak 
wills and less distended than their sinful 
wills, that thus they are obedient not 
merely to themselves and are both more 
and less than they would be under condi- 
tions of freedom. Rulers legislating on be- 
half of generality may on occasion law- 
fully legislate beyond even implicit con- 
sent. Thus the second way of making 
political coercion legitimate does not de- 
pend on the first. Rousseau, however, 
identifies the two. Obligation to the prin- 
ciple of generality is for him the same 
thing as obligation to that to which the 
self has given implicit consent. 

The truth of his position, we may pro- 


2? Tbid., Book I, chap. vii, p. 18. 
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visionally concede, is that roughly the 
best practical machinery for assuring 
that the conditions be always the same 
for all is that every vote be counted.”4 As 
a practical method, consent comes in the 
long run as close to normative generality 
as those who are “but men” are likely to 
achieve by any other device. That full 
citizenship and voting privileges be 
given to Negro citizens and those of 
Japanese ancestry, in local and state as 
well as federal jurisdictions, is a realistic 
safeguard against legislation carrying 
particular disadvantages for them. The 
wisest and best “white” legislation will 
be prone to insinuate civil inequalities, 
first of all curtailing generality of appli- 
cation in order to prevent the rebound by 
which, in any proper law, the dominant 
race would suffer along with the rest 
whatever disadvantages are in question. 
If it were not for the sinfulness of human 
nature, and therefore also of all experts 
at statecraft, the ignorance of the masses 
of any people would deter reasonable 
men from consulting the popular voice 
in political decision. ‘“You can fool too 
many of the people too much of the 
time.’’*5 But because of the sinfulness of 
man, we must be democratic in tech- 
nique, as well as in the principle that 
rights be accorded to all. The point is not 
that the common man in his undershirt 
is better than the élite any more than he 
is wiser but that, out of the conflict of 
public pressures in which all participate, 
“laws” may be forced to be more lawful. 

Discriminatory legislation in general, 
however, is wrong even if the whole of 
the group discriminated against votes for 
it. It is wrong for the primary reason that 
law is always unjust when it does not ap- 

24 Ibid., Book II, chap ii, p. 23, n. 1. 

28 James Thurber, “The Owl Who Was God,” 
Fables for Our Time (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1939), PP. 35-49. 





ply generally to all. If there are in the 
south “darkies’” and “mammies” who 
themselves think that the conditions,e.g., 
of public education, ought not to be the 
same for all, we may say with definite- 
ness that they ought not to think so. If 
their acquiring the vote would not lead 
to a greater equalization of the condi- 
tions, then the vox populi would not be a 
general voice; and the above judgment 
would in this case be wrong in expecting 
the exercise of the franchise even by the 
ignorant to force “‘laws’’ to be more law- 
ful. The admission of so much additional 
ignorance to the polls would not be 
counterbalanced by the only justifica- 
tion there is for democratic techniques, 
namely, that thereby more restraint is 
placed upon sin than, at the same time, 
expression and power is given it in other 
individuals or groups. There may be 
places on the surface of the globe where 
this practical justification for extending 
the franchise does not hold true, where, 
indeed, there ought to be fewer rather 
than more votes; but everywhere the 
conditions of life should be the same for 
all. 

The “right to vote” is, therefore, not 
so much a solution for the problem of 
racial tensions in this country as it is a 
recognition of the fact that there is no 
solution. A recent article, which criti- 
cizes Gunnar Myrdal for his reliance on 
the “American Creed” to find an ulti- 
mate solution to the race problem,” sug- 
gests that “white prejudice may not 
cease until evolution does away with 
Negro visibility” and then points out 
that_Negro visibility is not being elimi- 
nated.?? If human sinfulness may be de- 


26Vernon H. Holloway: “Christian Faith and 
Race Relations,” Religion in Life, summer, 1945, 
P. 345, citing Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilem- 
ma (New York: Harper & Bros., 1944), I, 97, 109. 


27 Holloway, op. cit., p. 347 and note. 
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pended upon to make use, if it can, of 
the obvious badge of color in order to 
maintain unequal conditions, then the 
right to vote must be depended upon as 
the best available means of seeing to it 
that Negroes, with their “visibility,” 
have a defense against such prejudice. 
There is no guaranty, except through the 
perpetual jar of contending forces, that 
they, in turn, will not display a tendency 
to make a similar unjust employment of 
white visibility; indeed, we should ex- 
pect them to do so. This, however, is not 
democracy’s present problem; and, un- 
less democracy as a method of solution is 
continuously preserved, there is no solu- 
tion of problems in human society that is 
not, at the same time, the production of 
problems in insoluble form. 

An idealistic-Christian theory of de- 
mocracy comes to close grips with this 
problem of justifying democratic meth- 
od. Other and more abstractly idealistic 
theories succeed, perhaps, in establish- 
ing general human rights or constitu- 
tionalism in government; but these 
views never really arrive at the proposi- 
tion that everyone should participate in 
government and by established proce- 
dures make his power felt. The supposed 
pragmatic-democratic method, which 
dreams of gigantic social experimenta- 
tion in which Demos takes the meter 
readings, is a method of social decision 
that may be practiced as well by a Mus- 
solini as by a Roosevelt. And in the 
stream of social life none of those who in- 
itiate political decision are ever present 
when the experiment is completed, 
neither Mussolini, Roosevelt, nor ever 
changing Demos. It may be said prag- 
matically that for the sake of the greatest 
total good an individual should have 
“rights,” but why should not these 
rights (which, lest the question be 
begged, cannot yet include the right to 
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vote) simply be given him by his rulers? 
Why should he participate politically in 
securing them, unless he is in danger of 
not being guaranteed these more funda- 
mental rights because of the sin of the 
wisest and best human ruler or rulers? 
As Aristotle saw, if a god came to earth 
as ruler, rotation in office, which as a 
means for securing gloved rule is his 
equivalent for voting,”* should then be 
suspended. The right to vote or to exer- 
cise some other established method of 
pressure derives directly from the reality 
and universality of sin and is only ob- 
liquely related to other, and more funda- 
mental, rights of man. 

Let us return, however, from consider- 
ing how the democratic method of con- 
sent achieves a rough restraint of human 
sin to consider objective generality as it- 
self a norm to which such subjective 
generality should conform. Mere consent 
does not suffice to determine the nature 
of political obligation. Since consent it- 
self may be sinful, it is obliged to be 
right; it ought to agree only to what is 
just. Idealistic social philosophy does not 
leave objective lawfulness undefined. 
Two illustrations may be given of this as- 
pect of the general will: At one juncture 
in the interminable proceedings and re- 
views of the Harry Bridges case, a “law- 
maker” arose on the floor of the Senate 
to announce that, if the Supreme Court 
did not decide against Bridges, he pro- 
posed to introduce in the Congress a law 
to have him specified for deportation. 
This is a clear case of a “law’’ which 
would not be lawful even if approved 
unanimously by both houses of Congress 
and by all state legislatures and by every 
voter in the United States, including 
Bridges himself. Law can lay down con- 
ditions for deportation, conditions of a 
general character; and if the author of 


»* Politics 1261 b and 1279 a. 
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the bjll himself comes later under their 
judgment he, too, will find himself de- 
ported. But only execution of law can de- 
port a particular man. Objective gener- 
ality both restrains the sin of those who 
pass laws or who press for their enact- 
ment and, at the same time, constitutes 
a civil reservation of an area for the indi- 
vidual exercise of rights, which, however, 
are not individualistically justified. For 
legislation to become particular and 
single out persons for special treatment 
is to encroach upon this area of civil 
rights and, at the same time, release sin- 
ful tyranny over others from the control 
of the principle of generality. This state- 
ment may be reversed: So-called ‘“‘laws”’ 
which release from the control of the 
principle of generality the sinful tend- 
ency for individuals or groups within 
the body politic to grasp at tyranny are 
bound to encroach upon human rights. 
Where there is no equal justice, there are 
no civil rights; where no rights, no gener- 
al rule of law. 

The other illustration is taken from 
Paul Geren’s Burma Diary, and it shows 
that whenever human life is reduced to 
its bare essentials, the general will is an 
indispensable reality: 

I heard that among certain groups of Eng- 
lishmen walking from Burma to India there has 
silently developed a solemn compact. Whoever 
should find himself too ill or too lame to go far- 
ther is to drop back little by little and permit 
his fellows to pass beyond him, perhaps forever, 
without notification or the indulgence of a fare- 
well. He is to do this in such a way that his com- 
panions will not detect his absence until it is too 
late to turn back. Thus they insure beforehand 
that the safety of the larger group shall not be 
imperiled by the loyalties of the members for 
one another. Whoever arranges that the group 
shall not be endangered for the sake of one runs 
the risk that he may be that one.?9 
Human society will never so far advance 
that the designers of law should no longer 
29 (New York: Harper & Bros., 1943), p. 40. 





seek to arrange it that everyone who 
favors a measure shall run the risk of 
being the one disfavored by its terms. 
Right is secured and sin checked only if 
no one has an interest in making the con- 
ditions more burdensome than he him- 
self is willing to bear. This is achieved by 
generality of application. The idea of the 
general will, thus, is framed with both 
justice or right and sin in mind, and it 
represents a way of implementing man’s 
capacity for justice and his regard for the 
common good, without being unmindful 
of his inclination unjustly to make him- 
self an exception. Idealistic as well as 
Christian democratic theory is therefore 
grounded in the proposition, ‘Man’s 
capacity for justice makes democracy 
possible; but man’s inclination to injus- 
tice makes democracy necessary.”’ 


IV 

Thomas Hill Green has said the most 
valid word yet spoken by Western politi- 
cal theory on the subject of human 
rights.2° A right is a claim on the part of 
the individual to use a certain ability or 
power he has for the public good, a claim 
which is implicitly recognized by the soci- 
ety in question to be for its good, even 
though it may unrightfully impose dis- 
criminatory legislation upon the claim- 
ant to its own injury and to his injury as 
a contributor to the general good. Rights 
thus devolve upon the individual from 
the general good. They are claims upon 
a society, from within the society, 
not claims , upon society brought 
against it by the individual from outside 
that society. Rights result, as has been 
said, from the civil reservation of an area 
in which, by the necessity of generality, 
individual freedoms may not be en- 
croached upon.* 


3° Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937). 
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There are those who object to this 
social derivation of rights but who yet do 
not affirm an individualistic theory or 
speak of the rights of natural man apart 
from society. Rights, they say, inhere in 
the “person,” though not in the individu- 
al. What there is to personality which is 
not true of individuality and which 
makes it a possessor of rights is not quite 
clear. Most, if not all, of what we mean 
by “personality,” its wealth and variety 
of self-expression, is a reflection of the 
social roles of the individual. To the ex- 
tent that this is true, to insist on deriv- 
ing rights from the nature of personality 
is simply to read in one direction a micro- 
macrocosmic identity which can equally 
well be read in the other direction. If, 
then, the “person’’ possesses rights, it is 
to a large degree because in given social 
roles he claims and society recognizes 
the exercise of certain of the powers 
which make up his personality as neces- 
sary to the individual as a contributor to 
the general welfare. 

Yet—and here we pass beyond ideal- 
ism into distinctively Christian thought 
—is there not, according to the Christian 
understanding of man, something about 

3! This theory of rights is developed in detail and 
defended by Section IV of an article by the present 
author, “A Social Policy for Liberal Religion,” 
Religion in Life, autumn, 1944. This view receives 
unexpected support when a careful reading of 
Jacques Maritain, The Rights of Man and Natural 
Law (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943), 
shows that jus naturale, or law which follows “in 
necessary fashion, and from the simple fact that man 
is man, nothing else being taken into account”’ 
(p. 63), has no definite content at all until it becomes 
jus gentium, or law which follows “from the first 
principle in a necessary manner, but this time sup- 
posing certain conditions of fact, as for instance the 
state of civil society or the relationships between 
peoples” (p. 70). Catholic absolutism, e.g., in sex 
ethics, would be corrected if it were admitted that 
natural right in this area, as well as in others, is de- 
rived from reflection upon man in relation to certain 
conditions of fact and that natural law is comprised 
of the fundamental conditions of any possible 
society. 
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the human person which transcends all 
social relationships? This depth-dimen- 
sion of human nature is called by differ- 
ent names, from the old-fashioned terms 
“soul” or “‘spirit”’ to their sophisticated 
modern equivalents, “self,” ‘‘self-tran- 
scendence,”’ “‘self-consciousness,”’ or ‘‘fi- 
nitefreedom.”’ Doesnot theself transcend 
its relations and with spiritual freedom 
enter into its roles? If so, then, the self in 
the dimension of its spiritual relationship 
as an individual person to God may pos- 
sess rights which society cannot give and 
ought not to take away. The doctrine 
that man is created in the “image of 
God” has seemed to many to set Chris- 
tian social philosophy directly against 
that of idealism and to be more in accord 
with some theistic form of individual 
“natural rights.”’ Paul Tillich writes: 

Man’s nature, namely, the structure of crea- 
tive freedom, includes one basic equality: The 
equal claim to be acknowledged as a person, 
namely, as individual embodiment of creative 
freedom with all the consequences derived from 
it, above all the equal right of everybody to 
actualize his creativity, although in the limits of 
his finitude which are different for each indi- 
vidual; and the equality before the law to which 
the individual is subjected and which, as a posi- 
tive law, is different according to the different 
historical conditions of the different law creating 
groups. But no difference in positive law 
changes the natural equality which underlies 
every law, man’s dignity as a person or as the 
embodiment of a finite freedom. This is the ul- 
timate criterion of justice.3? 


We have seen, of course, that, according 
to a social derivation of rights from with- 
in the principle of generality, man has 
certain rights, including equality before 
the law, which no difference in positive 
law ought to affect. The only issue is 
whether he possesses these rights for the 
reasons already assigned or because of 
his “dignity as a person, or as the em- 


# “Man and Society in Religious Socialism,” 
Christianity and Society, fall, 1943, p. 17. 





bodiment of finite freedom,”’ or, in other 
words, because of the imago Dei in which 
he was created. Of course, every Chris- 
tian thinker accepts the doctrine that 
man is created in the image of God. Once 
again, the only issue is whether this can 
become a principle within Christian 
political theory. To contend the opposite 
seems to pull the laboring oar against 
what the Christian view is well-nigh uni- 
versally conceived to be. 

Yet this position establishes itself only 
by petitio principii and by reiteration 
within a community of believers. To say 
that man has rights because of his dig- 
nity as a person is to put into what we 
understand as the requirements of per- 
sonality, or the imago Dei, what we later 
draw out in the form of a system of 
rights. This provides no validation of 
rights additional to that already given. 

Even if it be granted that original 
human dignity, or the imago Det, in it- 
self is an independent ground for human 
rights, we could not, according to the 
principles of the Reformation, know its re- 
quirements with sufficient clarity or im- 
partiality to make this a political prin- 
ciple. Where is original human dignity, 
the imago Det, not “fallen’’? Especially, 
perhaps, is man least in the image of God 
when he talks most of the “‘sacredness”’ 
or inherent, infinite worth of human per- 
sonality, since these qualities are attrib- 
utable in Christian, as distinct from 
personalistic, ethics only to God. John 
Donne has expressed the equivocation 
within which a Christian man’s under- 
standing of himself must necessarily 
twist and turn: 

.... Man, of whom David has said (as the 
lowest diminution that he could put upon him), 
I am a worm and no man, he might have gone 
lower and said, I am a man, and not a worm; for 


man is so much less than a worm, as that worms 
of his own production shall feed upon his dead 











body in the grave, and an immortal worm gnaw 
his conscience in the torments of hell... . 
man that is infinitely less than nothing.33 

It may be that the experience in war of 
the enormous spiritual corruption and 
the ghastly physical corruptibility of 
man has sounded the death-knell for the 
notion that the natural sacredness of 
human personality is either a true or a 
Christian idea and will make possible for 
many again a real sense that God alone 
is good. 

Moreover, the imago Dei is not any 
quality possessed by man, neither his 
reason nor any other attribute or capaci- 
ty of his being; but rather it is his rela- 
tionship of responsive obedience to God. 
When, therefore, man stands most within 
this relationship, he is least concerned 
about his own value. He does not in the 
Spirit bear witness to spirit and its 
rights, but in the Spirit he bears witness 
to God and his righteousness, which is, as 
Christ shows, such self-forgetful, agapé- 
love as, so far as one’s self is concerned, 
not to resist the deprivation of rights. 
Karl Barth says of the imago Dei: 

. .. . The text speaks not of a quality, but of 
that for which man’s “nature” is appointed in 
his existence, life and action... . . He is ap- 
pointed to recognize God’s glory and so to act as 
to give God the glory..... We cannot know 
if this recognition and this action, for which man 
is appointed, is more pleasing to God than the 
roaring of the sea, or the gentle falling of snow- 
flakes. Once again we are not asked this. 

The sea and the snowflakes owe Him grati- 
tude too, but our gratitude can take only the 
form of the knowledge of God and the service of 
God; for we are not snowflakes or drops of 
water.34 


Leaving sin altogether out of the issue, 
there is no escaping the conclusion that, 
from the point of view of Reformation 


33 Sermons (London, 1640), No. VII, pp. 64-65. 

34 The Knowledge of God and the Service of God 
According to the Teaching of the Reformation (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939), pp. 42-43. 
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Christianity, the imago Dez is a relation- 
ship in which it is not we who are asking 
the questions; and in that relationship 
the question of our “‘rights’’ is not the 
question we are asked. Doubtless, it is a 
fact that man alone is a “living soul” 
capable of responsive obedience to God. 
However, to conclude from this that hu- 
man personality is of such value among 
all creatures as to have in itself independ- 
ent ground for rights is to abandon the 
very relationship to God from which val- 
ue is said to derive and to take up a rela- 
tionship to human personality as god in 
which ipso facto its value as the image of 
the true God is lost. This is not under 
God the question we are asked; and for 
us to ask it is to stand from under the re- 
lation in which we are created and to an- 
swer it—negatively. When man ceases to 
reflect the image of God and begins to re- 
flect upon himself and his own rights, 
he is no longer im the image of God.* 

In Christian ethics, motivation for 
valuing human personality is to be de- 
rived neither from the created nature of 
man nor indirectly by implication from 
man’s created capacity for responsive 
service of God but centrally from within 
that service itself. A Christian doctrine of 
rights likewise follows from man’s service 
of God, and not from man’s nature as 
man. Personality and its rights are in 
Christian ethics read, as it were, back- 
ward from Christ into man; Christ is not 
vindicated because he thought of man as 


3s ‘*, | | , There was danger lest the human mind, 
from being reckoned among invisible and immaterial 
things, should be thought to be of the same nature 
with Him who created it, and so should fall away by 
pride from Him to whom it should be united by love. 
For the mind becomes like God, to the extent vouch- 
safed by its subjection of itself to Him for informa- 
tion and enlightenment. And if it obtains the greatest 
nearness by that subjection which produces likeness, tt 
must be far removed from Him by that presumption 
which would make the likeness greater” (Augustine 
Morals of the Catholic Church 12)(italics mine). 
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highly as we otherwise know he ought to 
have thought. Christian faith, as Luther 
said, drives a man to his neighbor in 
Christian love. Infinite value is placed 
upon one’s neighbor’s personality when, 
in the service of God, a person forgets his 
claims in relation to his neighbor and be- 
comes in his measure a Christ to him. 

Although the Christian is thus free from all 
works, he ought in this liberty to empty him- 
self, to take upon himself the form of a servant, 
to be made in the likeness of men, to be found 
in the fashion as a man, and to serve, help and 
in every way deal with his neighbor as he sees 
that God through Christ has dealt and still 
deals with himself... . . 

. I will therefore give myself as a 
Christ to my neighbor, just as Christ offered 
Himself to me; I will do nothing in this life ex- 
cept what I see is necessary, profitable and salu- 
tary to my neighbor.%° 
This infinite valuing of the neighbor’s per- 
sonality in comparison to one’s own is a 
vastly different thing from the infinite 
value of human personality. As giving dif- 
fers from claiming, just so a Christian 
theory differs from a natural-law theory 
of the rights of man. 

To lay claim to rights is a violation of 
the Sermon on the Mount just as much 
as taking the sword; a Christian does 
either for one reason only: for the service 
of God in devotion to the good of his 
neighbor, which is a fulfilment of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Luther’s treatise 
on Secular Authority is often interpreted 
as teaching that the spirit of self-aban- 
donment which the Sermon on the Mount 
requires of a Christian is his obligation 
only as a matter of inner disposition but 
that in outward action he may, and 
should, bear the sword and hold public 
office as magistrate or hangman. To 
distinguish between inward disposition 
and outward action, however, is to pay 


36 Martin Luther, Treatise on Christian Liberty 
(Works, II, 337). 
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attention to Luther’s terminology and 
not to his thought. This has led to ex- 
traordinarily unfair criticisms of the 
Lutheran position. His real distinction is 
between what is right for the Christian 
when only himself is involved and what 
is right when responsibility to others 
plays a part. Both of these alternatives 
combine inner disposition with some 
form of external action. 

As concerns yourself, you would abide by the 
Gospel and govern yourself according to 
Christ’s word, gladly turning the other cheek 
and letting the mantle go with the coat, when 
the matter concerned you and your cause. .... 

For in the one case you consider yourself and 
what is yours, in the other you consider your 
neighbor and what is his. In what concerns you 
and yours, you govern yourself by the Gospel 
and suffer injustice for yourself as a true Chris- 
tian; in what concerns others and belongs to 
them, you govern yourself according to love 
and suffer no injustice for your neighbor’s 


The same inner disposition which, so 
far as one’s self is concerned, leads to a 
practice of the absolute demands of the 
Sermon on the Mount may, so far as 
others must be served, lead to the re- 
verse action: in both, “you govern your- 
self according to love.” 

Now a Christian doctrine of rights 
occupies the same place in Christian 
ethics as does the Christian’s service of 
the neighbor through the state in any 
other capacity. The same inner disposi- 
tion which, so far as one’s self is con- 
cerned, leads to a renunciation of rights 
may, so far as others must be served, 
lead to utter insistence upon them: in 
both, “you govern yourself according to 
love.” Luther wrote: “No Christian 
shall wield or invoke the sword for him- 
self and for his cause; but for another he 
can and ought to wield and invoke it, 


37 Martin Luther, Secular Authority: To What 
Extent It Should Be Obeyed (Works, III, 241, 242). 
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so that wickedness may be hindered and 
godliness defended.”’* Paraphrasing this 
statement: No Christian shall claim to 
possess or invoke rights for himself and 
for his cause; but for another he can and 
ought to claim and invoke them. 

The rights invoked need not simply be 
his neighbor’s rights for his neighbor's 
sake but may also be his own rights for his 
neighbor's sake. In invoking his own 
rights simply for his neighbor’s sake he 
is willing to suffer a deprivation of purely 
personal rights just as much as when, 
himself alone concerned, he does not in- 
sist on his rights but suffers an actual 
deprivation of rights for love of his 
(enemy)neighbor. Personal rights as 
well as the rights of others are thus de- 
rived from Christian love, but it must 
always be remembered that these per- 
sonal rights are concretely determined 
by the obligations which the needs of 
the neighbor place upon their bearer. 
They are conditions of life which a per- 
son must possess and exercise in order 
effectively to love his neighbor. They 
are “derived backward” from consid- 
eration of the neighbor; or “elicited for- 
ward” as forms of neighbor-love. A claim 
to possess them is a claim that my neigh- 
bor possesses them in me. If my neigh- 
bor possesses them in me, these rights 
are my duties, duties to myself which 
also, if they are Christian duties, I owe 
to my neighbor for Christ’s sake. “If, as 
a good Christian,” an industrial worker 
“is willing to endure the injustice of his 
position—so far as he is concerned—for 
the sake of others he ought not to do 
so.”3° If, as a good Christian, a person is 
willing to suffer his rights to lapse—so 
far as he is concerned—for the sake of 


38 Ibid., pp. 248-49. 


39 Emil Brunner, The Divine Imperative (London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1937), p. 431. 
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others he ought not to do so: this, too, 
is a Christian’s vocational duty. 

A Christian derivation of personal 
rights as forms of neighbor-regarding 
love is not far different from the idealis- 
tic social derivation. A right, said T. H. 
Green, is a socially recognized claim to 
exercise some power or capacity for the 
common good. This definition agrees 
with the Christian analysis on the nega- 
tive point that the individual is not in 
himself privately a possessor of rights. 
In both traditions rights devolve upon 
the individual from his relation of serv- 
ice, without which he may not legiti- 
mately lay claim to rights for himself. 
In idealistic theory, rights for the self 
are forms of service to the common good. 
In Christian thought, rights for the self 
are forms of service to the neighbor, and 
ideally a Christian agent gives no ex- 
press consideration to whether he par- 
ticipates in, or is a mutual recipient of, 
the good he does. In the one case, mu- 
tual self-realization in the common good 
is the ideal and in the other, self-sacri- 
fice to the good of the neighbor. 

These two positions, agreeing nega- 
tively to the exclusion of private rights 
and disagreeing as mutual and self- 
sacrificial love disagree, nevertheless 
supplement each other. Idealism shows 
the way to determine what are true 
rights and how to validate them; Chris- 
tian ethics enjoins that they be pursued 
either for one’s self or for the neighbor 
with the neighbor’s good and not mutual 
benefit in view. 

The total human person is composed 
of spirit and roles, form and content, the 
imago Dei relation and social functions, 
the spiritual structure and power of 
self-transcendence and the specific abili- 
ties and powers that are developed in the 
social matrix. To use a Kantian formu- 
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lation: The form of spirit without the 
content of social relations which enter 
into the self is empty; the composite so- 
cial self without spiritual self-transcend- 
ence is, or would be, disintegrated and 
inert. The self experiences, but it is a 
self which experiences. The main con- 
tent of human personality is a cross- 
section of its social roles: this provides 
ground for determining what human 
capacities and powers may in any case 
be exercised with right. Although there 
isa dimension of the human spirit which 
transcends social relations, this fact as 
such cannot illuminate the contents of 
a system of rights. Concerning the hu- 
man spirit, Christian ethics teaches that 
it is created to reflect in responsive obe- 
dience the image of God, but that it sin- 
fully gazes at its own reflection. There is 
nothing in these truths that can alter 
the content and meaning of human 
rights as idealism determines and vali- 
dates them. Nevertheless, at every turn 
sin besets the human struggle for rights 
with perennial exaggeration of claims 
and counterclaims: on this, idealism and 
Christian thought agree. And Christian 
ethics affirms that the struggle for rights 
should be set within the context of a 
service of God in which a person simul- 
taneously stands within the relation of 
reflecting the image of God and accords 
to the neighbor all right: of this idealism 
knows nothing. 

Why, it may be asked, is it that Chris- 
tianity, which thinks so little of man, 
expects so much of him, no less than 
self-abandoning love even in his political 
participation in common effort to make 
human rights secure? In part, it may be 
replied, this is a radical remedy for a 
radical disease, by which Christianity 
knows that only when governed by the 
intentional orientation of self-sacrificial 
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love toward the welfare of another can 
mutual love be prevented from degen- 
erating into divisive self-interest. In 
part the reply is that only in the light of 
the glory of God which has shone forth 
in the face of Jesus Christ does Chris- 
tianity assess man; and, consequently, 
from knowing that so much is, in fact, ex- 
pected of man comes to think so little of 
him as he actually is. The answer also is 
that Christianity expects man to be in 
every moment “converted” from himself 
to concern for others, redeemed, radical- 
ly transformed in his nature. The Ser- 
mon on the Mount is “an eschatological 
stimulus intended to make men well 
acquainted with the pure will of God.” 
Granted that as a new law we are not 
able to perform it, nevertheless ‘we are 
able to be transformed by it.”4 The 
Christian conceives of himself as stand- 
ing on this side of an eschatological gulf, 
which separates him from the Christ- 
standard and from the perfect man in 
himself. Toward these he must with 
“repetition” set his face and advance 
through continual forgiveness and re- 
conversion. 

Let it not be said that an ethic which 
in ideal renounces the claim to the pri- 
vate possession of rights is quietistic. 
This seems true only to one antecedently 
convinced of some selfish or mutualist 
system. A Christian man has reason for 
vigorous and ceaseless political action on 
behalf of human rights in Christ’s name 
and for his neighbor’s sake. He co- 
operates to the fullest extent with men 
whose action is grounded in considera- 
tions as to the dignity of man as man and 
whose adoption of natural-law theory, 
inalienable rights, the inherent sacred- 


4° Martin Dibelius, The Sermon on the Mount 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940), p. 135- 
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ness of human personality, or even the 
doctrine of the imago Dei as a pious po- 
litical principle is in part a claim for 
themselves which runs counter to the 
Sermon on the Mount. Inwardly, also, a 
Christian man finds himself joined by 
the “natural man,” who from self-in- 


terest engages in the struggle for human 
liberty. But in Christ’s name and for 
his neighbor’s sake a Christian man 
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finds himself compelled to return again 
and again to the battle—long after the 
“natural man’ would grow tired, as the 
Christian knows from long and intimate 
acquaintance with him, and accept ex- 
pedient compromises with tyranny that 
permit him to live out his own lifetime 
with a modicum of rights. 
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HERBERT W. 


E HAD become accustomed to 

looking back on ancient times 

and cultures as on an age that 
was long since gone, but recent experi- 
ence has driven us to feel kinship with 
many generations of men and with other 
species of animals. We dare not now, as 
we did but yesterday, speak of other men 
and animals as savage. We are still wild 
animals, predatory packs, devouring our 
own kind; in our most modern armor we 
most resemble the prehistoric monsters. 
When we put on our jungle uniforms and 
disguises, the gorilla in us becomes con- 
spicuous, and we frighten even ourselves 
by our stealthy jungle ways and beast- 
liness. 

Today we happen not to be on the 
warpath, and we appear relatively hu- 
mane; but we are clearly still of the race 
of men whom Hesiod described as the 
men of his own time—men no longer 
brazen in insolence, delighting in arms, 
defying the gods, men no longer heroic or 
godlike, enjoying a bounteous earth, but 
“now verily a race of iron. By day they 
never cease from weariness and woe, nor 
by night from wasting; and sore cares 
shall the gods give them, for they shall 
sack the other’s city.” Truly, we are still 
living in the days and works of Hesiod 
and the Hellenic tribes and, like Hesiod, 
must wish we “‘had died before or been 
born after’; for, as he explains with 
wonderful sagacity, ‘‘in the end justice 
is better than insolence, and the fool 
learneth it by suffering. .... The way 





‘Read at the meeting of the Eastern Division 
of the American Philosophical Association, Febru- 
ary, 1946. 
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to virtue is by the gods soaked with 
sweat and long, at first steep and rough, 
then at the summit peaceful though 
hard.” Our lot as men of iron still seems 
to be cast in the early part of the way 
toward justice, where we feel the ob- 
stacles to peace more than we endure the 
hard discipline of peace. 

Generation after generation of fools 
have learned this wisdom of Hesiod by 
the hard way of suffering. The fools come 
and go but the lesson remains. William 
James was but translating Hesiod into 
the modern idiom when he wrote in his 
‘Moral Equivalent for War’’: 

I do not believe that peace either ought to 
be or will be permanent on this globe, unless 
the states pacifically organized preserve some 
of the old elements of army-discipline. A per- 
manently successful peace-economy cannot be 
a simple pleasure-economy. In the more or less 
socialistic future towards which mankind seems 
drifting we must still subject ourselves col- 
lectively to those severities which answer to our 
real position upon this only partly hostile 
globe. We must make new energies and hardi- 
hoods continue the manliness to which the mili- 
tary mind so faithfully clings. Martial virtues 
must be the enduring cement; intrepidity, con- 
tempt of softness, surrender of private inter- 
est, obedience to command, must still remain 
the rock upon which states are built. 


I almost refrained from citing these 
words of James; they seemed to me too 
Russian, too much to identify what He- 
siod calls the hard discipline of peace and 
justice with the “‘martial virtues,’ and 
to recommend that we become (as, in- 
deed, our own national socialist, Edward 
Bellamy, prophesied that we would be- 
come) an industrial army. Nevertheless, 
I urge consideration of them; for we are 














no doubt inclined to underestimate the 
laboriousness and illiberality of an en- 
during ‘‘peace-economy.”’ I believe, how- 
ever, that James and Bellamy and Rus- 
sia, and all of us, except Hesiod, are more 
or less confused in our notions of the dis- 
cipline of peace, which do not distinguish 
sufficiently the discipline of work from 
the discipline of war. 

It is too easy a solution to bid men 
cease fighting and get to work. Making 
an end to war does not make peace. For, 
as Hobbes said, “‘war consisteth not in 
actual fighting but in the known disposi- 
tion thereto. .... In such condition there 
is no place for industry.” That we are 
living in such a state of nature and war 
as Hobbes described is no longer worth 
questioning. The disposition to fight will 
remain as long as men have occasion to 
fight; and in fighting there is really ‘‘no 
place for industry.” We have no ade- 
quate grounds for believing that by gov- 
ernment we can get security in the 
absence of industry. The trouble with 
Hobbes’s argument was not in his diag- 
nosis, but in his cure. The prescription of 
subjection to command or of martial 
obedience is a fatal dose. The peace it 
creates is the mortification of the body 
politic; for it creates in place of ‘the war 
of all against all” two other types of war, 
the struggle of subjects against sover- 
eigns and the struggle among sovereigns, 
both of which are now very deadly. Time 
and again men have faced the terrible 
alternative, so dramatically described by 
Hobbes, of choosing between death by 
war and life by slavery; and men have 
repeatedly preferred to die fighting 
rather than to be compelled to work for 
others. This fighting love of liberty may 
or may not be reasonable and it may or 
may not be instinctive, but it is human. 
It is human even when it takes the 
savage forms with which we are familiar, 
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and it will continue after the savagery is 
ended. Men are not, as Hobbes assumed, 
by nature committed to self-preserva- 
tion; they frequently prefer a fighting 
death to a servile life. When they speak 
of self-defense they mean more than self- 
preservation; for even in the greatest 
prosperity they will stop work in order to 
destroy what angers them. Men will fight 
as long as indignation is righteous. In the 
face of such fighting animal faith, phi- 
losophers are not reasonable, however 
clear their argument, when they counsel 
subjection. It is unreasonable of them to 
assume that any sovereign can give se- 
curity or peace to such subjects. 
Hobbes likewise assumed that nation- 
al defense is possible. We have certainly 
less grounds than he for such an assump- 
tion. We must work out a defenseless 
security. Even if one or two of the powers 
might conceivably defend themselves by 
fighting, the great majority of powers 
must abandon such hopes. Even when 
they are not subject peoples, they cer- 
tainly are defenseless. If they fight, they 
will not pretend that they are fighting to 
preserve themselves; they will fight be- 
cause they prefer death to life on the 
terms granted. It would be better, there- 
fore, and more reasonable if we put aside 
the confusing idea of military self- 
defense. We are as defenseless as Hobes 
said we are in a state of nature. If we 
make war, we fight to die, not to live. 
In this sense, at least, working and 
warring are no longer compatible. Either, 
or. Waging war is, of course, as a very 
gentle lady pointed out to me, the hard- 
est kind of work. It is not only hard 
work, but hopeless; and, consequently, 
we ought no longer regard it as an instru- 
ment of production. It is now highly im- 
probable that men who engage in inter- 
national warfare, or even their children, 
will then be able to work in peace. 
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Hobbes’s statement is truer now than 
when he made it, that a state of war 
makes industry impossible. Wartime 
production is worse than waste. Such 
fighting is now useless, even in the short 
run, as an instrument of policy; it is an 
act of desperation. Hence, it would be 
reasonable to put an end to the particu- 
lar form of fighting called ‘war’; and it 
seems to me both practical and impera- 
tive to put an end to it at once. But this 
is not a philosophic matter. Let us sup- 
pose war ended. Some overpowering 
power has compelled us all to turn our 
swords into plowshares. Will we get to 
work plowing, or will we spend our 
energies in finding civil substitutes for 
swords? 

Hopeless warriors make poor subjects. 
To think that when men renounce war 
they will become peaceful workers is the 
pious hope of all rational minds; how- 
ever, heaven itself suffered one rebellion 
and is evidently subject to others. Physi- 
cal security is no guaranty against rest- 
lessness, irritation, and frustration. Men 
readily find methods and objectives of 
fighting too numerous to mention. What 
is even more discouraging to a lover of 
peace is that fighting needs no objectives. 
Men often quarrel not for something but 
because of something. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is folly to dream of an end 
of all fighting. It is not folly, however, to 
distinguish such “peaceful fighting” from 
genuine peace or peaceful production. 
This is now by no means a simple matter. 
There was a time when one could tell 
simply by looking at them whether men 
were working or fighting, as we can still 
do in the case of boys. Now that both 
industry and conflict are a mechanized 
series of explosions, the arts of peace and 
of war are not easy to tell apart, and a 
man may be fighting without knowing it. 
The classical economists attempted to 


distinguish productive from unproduc- 
tive labor, on the ground of whether or 
not it produced capital. From the point 
of view of the Scottish ‘science of 
wealth” it was intelligible to define pro- 
duction as production of wealth. “To 
produce,”’ they said, means, ultimately, 
“to save,” ‘to invest,” or, if I may be 
permitted to pun, “to reproduce.” But 
when economics became a broader sci- 
ence, and any satisfaction of any want 
was regarded as an act of production, 
even unprofitable concerns could claim 
to be productive. Whether it be books or 
bombs makes little difference to the 
economist, so long as there is a market 
for both. Consequently, if we wish to 
distinguish between productive and un- 
productive consumption we can no 
longer expect help from economists. 
Even the ‘“‘ welfare economists’ refuse to 
discriminate among actual wants, and if 
human beings want to kill each other, 
who is an economist that he could ob- 
ject? ““Goods and services’? must ob- 
viously include military goods and serv- 
ices, if anybody wants them. 

I think I have shown that, from the 
point of view of welfare economics, it 
will probably be impossible any longer to 
regard goods and services of war as 
genuine articles of production; however, 
too many people get too much satisfac- 
tion out of industrial conflict; out of 
competition; out of bargaining, litiga- 
tion, filibustering, campaigning, and 
countless other forms of conflict to enable 
us to rule them out as not being instru- 
ments of production in the economic 
sense of “‘production.”’ Nevertheless, it 
seems neither good sense nor good phi- 
losophy to be content with such defini- 
tions and to include these exhibitions of 
waste and strife under the concept of 
work. Labor is in essence peaceful, and it 
is, therefore, reasonable to free it as far 
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as possible of militancy. Business and 
many other ways of keeping busy are 
part productive, part predatory. Such 
occupations are sometimes defended as 
forms of sport, gambling, contest, or 
other harmless rivalry—enjoyable incen- 
tives to labor even when not productive. 
Athletic contests and competition for 
sport we may disregard as not being la- 
bor and as irrelevant to business strug- 
gles, which are now much too serious to 
be regarded as games governed by the 
rules of fair play. 

More often the forms of economic con- 
flict are recognized as not enjoyable and 
certainly as not innocent, yet they are 
defended as necessary elements of the 
system. In so far as this is the case, the 
system is subject to criticism and it be- 
comes important to have some criterion 
of production, which will discriminate 
against destructive practices. When the 
fighting is not itself a good, those who 
think they must, nevertheless, engage in 
it will certainly seek to reduce conflict to 
a minimum. The problem of eliminating 
conflicts is, of course, not a philosophical 
problem, but philosophy, by cultivating 
a peaceful discrimination of values in 
these matters, can at least pave the way 
intellectually for the social arts and sci- 
ences. 

However, let us suppose, for the sake 
of the argument, that all these forms of 
conflict, or the greater part of them, are 
either enjoyable or “necessary” in the 
sense that we do not know how to get rid 
of them without getting into worse 
troubles. Still, I think there are good 
reasons for making a distinction between 
troubles of conflict and the more peaceful 
or productive trouble of labor. In the 
first place, it makes a difference to us, 
even as fighters, to know whether our 
struggle is against nature or against one 
another. To gain power over natural forces 


is literally a gain in productive power; to 
gain power over other men may or may 
not represent a net gain in productive 
power. The efficiency created by co- 
operation is in part counteracted by so- 
cial friction. Besides, the concentration 
of productive effort in one direction 
probably prevents its flow into others, so 
that the power achieved through social 
struggle may change the quality more 
than it does the quantity of production. 
Consequently, in place of speaking 
vaguely of the struggle of life, we ought 
to know whether we are engineers, strug- 
gling with natural forces, or whether we 
are struggling against our fellow-men 
and destroying their productions. The 
techniques may be identical but the con- 
sequences will vary considerably. 

In the second place, it makes an emo- 
tional difference to a man whether he is 
working or fighting. He may enjoy both, 
but not at the same time; for the emo- 
tional tensions of the two types of acts 
are apt to be so diverse that what would 
add fuel to the flames of fighting might 
quench the desire to work, and vice 
versa. As it is, being only half aware of 
what we are really working for and half 
fearful lest we discover that we have not 
been working except against others, we 
live doggedly, feeling little more than the 
conflict of feelings. Observe your emo- 
tional reactions to these lines from Walt 
Whitman’s reflections on the Civil War: 
Something startles me where I thought I was 


safest 
I withdraw from the still woods I loved. 


O how can it be that the ground itself does not 
sicken? 
How can you be alive you growths of spring? 


Are they not continually putting distemper’d 
corpses within you? 

Is not every continent work’d over and over 
with sour dead? 
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| will run a furrow with my plough, I will press 
my spade through the sod and turn it up 
underneath, 

| am sure I shall expose some foul meat. 
Behold this compost! behold it well! 


Out of its hill rises the yellow maize-stalk, the 
lilacs bloom in the dooryards, 

The summer growth is innocent and disdain- 
ful above all those strata of sour dead. 


Now I am terrified at the Earth, it is that calm 
and patient, 

It grows such sweet things out of such corrup- 
tions, 

It turns harmless and stainless on its axis, with 
such endless successions of diseas’d corpses, 

It distills such exquisite winds out of such in- 
fused fetor, 

It renews with such unwitting looks its prodigal, 
annual, sumptuous crops, 

It gives such divine materials to men, and ac- 
cepts such leavings from them at last. 


As animals we can contemplate, with- 
out being as terrified as was Whitman, 
our natural part in the fertility of nature; 
but as human beings we must be horri- 
fied at the spectacle of men using each 
other as compost. If nature digs us under, 
well and good; but to dig each other 
under, to consume each other, as we have 
been doing these last years and these 
many centuries—though this, too, be a 
natural process—is not inevitable; for it 
is too horrible to accept knowingly. It is 
not merely natural, productive fertility; 
it is the most disgusting cannibalism. 
Whatever we may be and do as fighting 
animals, as social workers we cannot be 
“innocent summer growth,” disdainful of 
our dead. Our mutual destructiveness 
must worry us. 

We come at last to the practical prob- 
lem. Has all this theory about segrega- 
tion of working and fighting any practi- 
cal application? I am sure that it has, but 
I am less sure that those applications I 
suggest are valid, for in these matters I 
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speak not as a professor of philosophy, 
but as a worried citizen. 

1. I think education for work and edu- 
cation for war should be separate. The 
arts of war and the arts of peace should 
be cultivated on separate campuses, or 
at least as independent disciplines: no 
military training for the A.B. degree; no 
credit for courses in military strategy 
and military history toward the Ph.D. 
degree; no Bachelor of Naval Science 
degree awarded by a civil institution. 

2. Military government and civil gov- 
ernment should be kept apart. The sepa- 
ration of these two types of authority is 
at the very basis of our traditional liber- 
ties; it is everywhere endangered. More 
than vigilance is needed, even in our own 
country, to prevent serious abuses by the 
military. 

3. Government by lobbies and govern- 
ment by public officials should be segre- 
gated, at least for appearances’ sake. Or 
shall we conclude, as many do, that the 
labor of government, like that of lobbies, 
is pure pressure without production? 

4. In judging philosophical discus- 
sions, sermons, editorials, campaign ora- 
tions, and literature generally, we ought 
to cultivate more than we do the habit of 
discriminating intellectual work done 
from verbal polemics put over. Rhetoric 
plays the devil with philosophy and sci- 
ence. In a recent article, Richard P. 
McKeon has argued that philosophy, 
like life in general, is a mixture of peace 
and war, irenics and polemics, and that 
the “enunciation” of our own ideals is 
philosophy’s polemic function, whereas 
the discussion of other ideals is, or could 
be, its irenic function.? That may itself be 
intended as a polemic statement, but it is 
true that the assertion of an ideal and the 
defense of a conviction are usually made 


“The Philosophic Problem,” in New Perspec- 
tives on Peace, ed. G. B. de Huszar (Chicago, 1945). 
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for forensic conflict rather than for pro- 
ductive dialectic. Socrates himself was 
not innocent. Nevertheless, must a phil- 
osophic defense of an ideal be essentially 
an act of conflict? Is moral theory essen- 
tially “ideology,” providing the words 
for the tunes piped by politics? McKeon 
segregates “the polemic pursuit of phi- 
losophy”’ from ‘‘the irenic understanding 
of philosophy.” He appears here to have 
achieved precisely what I am urging in 
this paper: the separation of philosophic 
conflict from philosophic peace. How- 
ever, this separation of “the pursuit of 
ideals” from mutual “understanding” 
seems to me not an essential feature of 
philosophic work, but rather a conven- 
tional feature of political life. The phi- 
losopher has the task of pursuing ideals 
not as most men do, polemically, but 
dialectically, critically. Most loyalties 
are loyalties in conflict, and practical 
judgments are compromises; the distinc- 
tive feature of loyalty to wisdom and 
theoretical judgment is that it stimulates 
co-operative criticism, which is the very 
life of science and is genuine work. To 
conceive philosophical criticism as half 
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conflict and half logic, half conviction 
and half demonstration, is likely to en- 
courage the scholastic type of discussion 
that is half dogmatism and half plati- 
tude. 

5. There is much international work to 
be done, and it would be highly desirable 
under present circumstances to have in- 
ternational working organizations, such 
as the United Nations Educational and 
Research Organization, independent of 
the all-too-conspicuous agencies of inter- 
national polemics and to have them get 
to work quickly and effectively without 
waiting for the dubious products of inter- 
national bargaining. 

It is now about a century that we have 
heard the cry ‘‘Workingmen of all coun- 
tries, unite!” Unite for what? For class 
conflict! This conflict is still with us and 
will certainly go on. But is it too soon to 
hope that, independent of this conflict 
and in spite of it, workers of the world 
may unite for work? Why should the 
philosophical workers wait for others? 
Why should we, in particular, wait? 


Cotumpta UNIVERSITY 
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GLENN R. MORROW 


E greatest single source of anxiety 

about the security of the peace to- 
day is the apparent lack of sym- 
pathy and mutual understanding be- 
tween Russia and the Atlantic nations— 
more specifically, between Russia and 
ourselves. The Soviet Union and the 
United States of America are the two 
strongest powers in the world today, and 
it is obvious that the peace of the world 
depends upon the ability of these two 
powerful nations to work together. It is 
also obvious, I think, that to work to- 
gether these two nations must have some 
important ends in common; our differ- 
ences and disagreements must be over- 
shadowed by the purposes that we share. 
Both nations represent militant ideolo- 
gies; each is committed to a philosophy 


of social order which it endeavors to. 


propagate. Just as we should like to see 
democracies set up in the liberated re- 
gions of Europe, including the states ad- 
jacent to Russia, so the Russians would 
like to see communism take hold in Eu- 
rope, in Asia, in the Americas. It is clear 
that each nation is making determined 
efforts to spread its own ideology. This 
conflict of ideologies is the gravest fea- 
ture of our relations today. In a material 
sense, neither the Soviet Union nor the 
United States feels its well-being threat- 
ened by the other, for both are rich in 
manpower, technical skills, and natural 
resources. But each does seem to feel 
threatened in a peculiarly vital way by 


' Read at the meeting of the Eastern Division of 
the American Philosophical Association, February, 
1946. 
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the other’s ideas, and also, of course, by 
the institutions that embody these ideas. 
Now if these ideologies are essentially 
incompatible—such that no understand- 
ing on the basis of common purposes is 
possible—the future of the peace looks 
dark indeed. As long as we and the Rus- 
sians suspect one another’s philosophy, 
every move on the part of one nation will 
be viewed with alarm by the other. Each 
in turn will endeavor to protect itself by 
new moves, viewed by the other side with 
even greater alarm. There will then in- 
deed be a contest for control of material 
resources regarded as reserves against 
the impending struggle, and competition 
for the possession of strategic areas re- 
garded as vital bases for defense or at- 
/ tack. Perhaps I should alter the tenses in 
this description and assert that the 
marshaling of resources and the maneu- 
vering for position for the next war are 
already taking place. Perhaps they are. It 
is surely not an accident that the agita- 
tion in this country for an unprecedented 
peacetime program of compulsory mili- 
tary training has been followed recently 
by a demand of the Soviet generals for an 
enlargement of the Red Army. And, I 
dare say, no one of us expects this decla- 
ration of the Soviet generals will fail to 
add strength to the demand for military 
training here. 

It is probably not the philosophers’ 
role to coach the State Department and 
the general staff; but it does seem ap- 
propriate for us to raise the question 
whether the ideologies whose differences 
give rise to these alarming developments 
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are really so incompatible as they seem. I 
do not believe they are incompatible; in 
any case, it would be foolish to assume 
that they are until every effort has been 
made to explore the possibilities of mu- 
tual understanding and sympathy. This 
is the task that I would propose as a 
distinctive contribution we can make to- 
ward the world’s peace today. 

The antagonism to Russian ideas is 
particularly strong among three influ- 
ential groups in this country: (1) the 
group who have great possessions and 
great power and privileges by virtue of 
their possessions; (2) certain religious 
groups, particularly the Roman Catholic 
church; and (3) those whose political 
philosophy is opposed to the dictatorship 
and totalitarianism of the Soviet system 
of government. It is the third group with 
which I am particularly concerned, first, 
because their opposition is based on prin- 
ciples which I can understand and which 
I share, and, second, because I believe 
that it is their opposition which to a great 
extent lends whatever dignity and au- 
thority the opposition of the other groups 
possesses. Most of those who oppose 
Soviet communism, whatever their mo- 
tives may be, represent themselves as 
defenders of liberty and democracy. It 
is on this ground that the real argument 
takes place. 

I believe, therefore, that the political 
philosophers will play a critical role in 
determining what our eventual attitude 
toward the Soviet Union is to be. Ob- 
viously I am not going to suggest that 
philosophers should abandon their con- 
victions, even in the interests of world 
peace. There are times when we should 
fight for our principles; peace is not the 
only good. Besides, if we could so readily 
change our colors, our opinions would 
have as little worth or public influence as 
those of the communist front in this 
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country. What I propose is that we re- 
mind ourselves, more persistently than 
we ordinarily do, of the many elements 
in the Soviet philosophy with which we 
are in sympathy: its concern for the im- 
provement of the material condition of 
the workers; its declarations in favor of 
equality of peoples and of races and of 
the sexes; its belief in planned production 
for the common benefit; its encourage- 
ment of science as a great instrument for 
the improvement of man’s lot; its con- 
cern to provide educational opportunity 
for all its citizens. To this list should be 
added, I think, the definitely peaceful, 
nonmilitarist character of the economy 
the Soviets have planned. Surely, this is 
a social philosophy and a social program 
which the Anglo-Saxon liberal can salute 
with respect. Its aims are peace, plenty, 
equality, security, enlightenment. Even 
liberty, according to one of Stalin’s pub- 
lic statements, will be added in the course 
of time, ‘‘as men are freed from bread 
and butter cares and the conditions are 
removed that make for the exploitation 
of man by his fellow-men.”’ 

An objector will say it is naive to take 
at their face value these slogans of Bol- 
shevik propaganda. Competent observ- 
ers have reported that conditions in the 
Soviet Union are very different from 
what these expressed ideals would sug- 
gest. These reports may be true. I make 
no claim to knowing how closely the 
practices of the Soviet leaders conform 
to their principles. But the matter is im- 
material to my main contention. We are 
discussing the ideological differences be- 
tween communism and democracy, and 
whether these differences can perhaps be 
reconciled in a wider area of philosophi- 
cal agreement. Furthermore, we our- 
selves are in no position to insist that a 
people’s ideals are to be judged solely by 
their practices. Our own record is far 
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from perfect with respect to our basic 
principles of freedom, equality, and de- 
mocracy. The discrepancy between our 
ideals and our practices is, we know, pre- 
cisely one of the charges leveled against 
us by the Soviets. We are aware of our 
shortcomings but still affirm our loyalty 
to our principles; and if we are justified 
in resenting what we think is a lack of 
sympathetic understanding on their part, 
we can hardly refuse to credit as sincere 
the ideals announced by the Soviet 
leaders, especially when we know that 
these ideals not only have been set forth 
in documents for consumption outside 
the borders of Russia but also form the 
recurrent theme in all popular education 
within the Soviet Union itself. 
Granting, then, that the Russians, as 
much as ourselves, are entitled to be 
judged by their professed aims, I should 
like to maintain that there is a funda- 
mental kinship between their social 
idealism and our own. Communism and 
democracy have a common historical 
parentage. They are both products of the 
two most powerful and persistent forces 
that have shaped events in modern 
times. One of these forces is the aspira- 
tion of the common people, the great 
masses of men, for a greater share in pub- 


lic power and in the benefits of commu-, 


nity organization. The Anglo-Saxon his- 
torian is likely to label this movement 
“the rise of democracy.”” The communist 
historian calls it “the rise of commu- 
nism.”’ I think the historian of the future, 
with a truer perspective on events, will 
regard both these developments as the 
manifestation of a single process; and, 
perhaps, the differences that we are now 
so keenly aware of will seem to him as 
unimportant as the differences between 
republicanism and democracy are to us 
today. The force that in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries produced the 
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democratic regimes and ideologies of 
western Europe and America is the same 
force that brought about in the twen- 
tieth century the triumph of the pro- 
letariat in Russia. 

A second powerful influence in modern 
history has been the determination to en- 
large our knowledge of nature and apply 
this knowledge to the improvement of 
human life. Since Francis Bacon’s elo- 
quent summons to “‘the advancement of 
learning’ for “the relief of man’s estate,”’ 
the material benefits of scientific inquiry 
have seldom been absent from the think- 
ing of Western men. This deliberate cul- 
tivation of science for material well- 
being has gone hand in hand with the 
development of democracy. It has pro- 
vided the material resources without 
which democratic aspirations could hard- 
ly have been realized as they have been; 
and the democratic impulse has in turn 
fostered the spread of education and 
thus increased the number and com- 
petence of the workers in science and 
technology. Benjamin Franklin, with his 
homemade experiments and his lifelong 
lively interest in natural philosophy, 
founder of the American Philosophical 
Society, and Thomas Jefferson, father of 
the University of Virginia, are great fig- 
ures from our own history exemplifying 
this union of faith in democracy with 
zeal for the spread of scientific knowl- 


edge. In our own day no nation in the | 


world is more aware of the potentialities 


of science for social benefit than the | 


Soviet Union; and no nation has so de- 
liberately and systematically made the 
cultivation of scientific inquiry a basic 
part of public policy. In some ways the 
Soviet society is a more rationalistic ex- 
pression of the Baconian idea than the 
democracies of western Europe and 
America, since it insists, more resolutely 
than democracies have usually dared to 
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do, that production must be scientifically 
planned and guided for the common 
good. 

The family likeness between democ- 
racy and Soviet communism becomes 
even more evident when we mention a 


regard of higher ideals; but let us keep 
our eyes on the principles that are pub- 
licly declared to be the polestars of pol- 
icy. 

And now what of the differences be- 
tween us? The liberal opponent of com- 


third powerful influence in modern his-;, munism may concede that the distant 


tory, the sense of nationalism. In its’ 
origin nationalism was closely allied in 
spirit with democracy; but most of us 
would agree that in its later develop- 
ments the influence of this force has not 
been as beneficent as that of the two al- 
ready mentioned, and today, in an ex- 
aggerated and aggressive form, it seems 
to have become one of the chief ob- 
stacles to international order. National- 
ism has tended to divert the energies of 
peoples from the democratic task of en- 
riching the common life; it has squan- 
dered the resources of science on military 
establishments and applied the energies 
of social organization to the conquest 
of markets and the enhancement 
of national prestige. Where democracy 
speaks from the heart, as in the utter- 
ances of Woodrow Wilson, or the phrases 
of the Atlantic Charter, its opposition to 
aggressive nationalism is clear and un- 
compromising. So also are the utterances 
of Soviet communism. From the Com- 
munist Manifesto’s ringing call to the 
workers of the world, to Stalin’s official 
exposition of Leninism, the declared ob- 
jective of communism has been “the 
unification and collaboration of nations 
within a single world system of econ- 
omy,” a unification that is to be brought 
about voluntarily and to be “based on 
mutual confidence and fraternal inter- ' 
relation between the nations.” Again it 
is irrelevant to object that Soviet prac- 
tices at present seem to belie these decla- 
rations. The Soviet Union may seem to 
us, as we doubtless seem to them, to be 
maneuvering for national power in dis- 


goal of Soviet policy—a society free of 
coercion, in which each shall share ac- 
cording to his needs and to which each 
shall contribute according to his ability 
—is, indeed, compatible with our demo- 
cratic aims; but he points out that the 
methods the Soviets advocate for reach- 
ing this goal are methods with which we 


cannot compromise. We believe in free-» 


dom; they advocate and practice coer- 


cion. We believe in democracy; they 


vaunt the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
This is more than a dispute over alterna- 
tive means for reaching a common goal; 
for it is a part of the liberal tradition that 
the means used affect the quality, as well 
as the attainability, of the good aimed at. 
We are told that the practice of coercion 
incapacitates a people for the self-guid- 
ance which a good society, whether com- 
munist or democratic, must depend up- 
on; violence and dictatorship cannot pro- 
duce an erect-minded people. Further- 
more, such a system so intoxicates the 
leaders with power that they are ren- 
dered incapable of voluntary abdication 
or self-restraint, so that it is a vain illu- 
sion to expect a good society to emerge 
somehow in the distant future after all 
its enemies have been violently liqui- 
dated. 

These arguments against communism 
have been drawn almost verbatim from a 
brilliant little book written by Harold 
Laski in the twenties. What Las! . thinks 
of these opinions now I can only guess. 
To me the arguments still seem to be 
weighty ones; but I believe it is still in- 
cumbent upon us to inquire whether the 
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apparent opposition between their meth- 
ods and ours does not conceal a large 
measure of agreement. Much indignation 
has been worked up among us over the 
Soviets’ use of the term “‘democracy”’ to 
characterize the new government in 
Poland and other governments set up in 
eastern Europe under the influence of the 
Soviets. To some persons this seems a 
clear misuse of the word and is evidence 
either of deep ignorance or of a diabolical 
design to corrupt our language and con- 
fuse our thinking. But, I confess, I do not 
find it easy to state the essence of democ- 
racy in a formula that would be clearly 
inapplicable to the form of government 
the Soviets prefer. The Soviets call their 
constitution a democracy. Are they en- 
titled to use this word? Obviously, their 
government differs from ours in notable 
respects. But does it on that account 
cease to be democratic, or should we call 
it a new and different species of democ- 
racy? ‘‘ Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people’’—here is a 
formula, drawn from our own tradition, 
that would cover a wide variety of politi- 
cal institutions. Knowing the meaning 
that Lincoln attached to the word “‘peo- 
ple,” I venture to think these phrases of 
his could be fairly applied to the system 
of government set forth in the Soviet 
Constitution. Certainly, when this con- 
stitution was adopted, in 1936, it was 
widely heralded as evidence that the 
Russians were moving toward democ- 
racy. To inquire into the democratic fea- 
tures in the Soviet Constitution is too 
large an undertaking for this occasion; 
but it seems to me almost certain that a 
more sympathetic understanding of the 
Soviet system, with a more realistic ap- 
praisal of our own, would materially 
soften the harsh antithesis usually drawn 
between Western democracy and Soviet 
dictatorship. 
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Again, the Soviets are charged with 
being enemies of liberty. And indeed 
some of the liberties that we enjoy—such 
as freedom of the press—are apparently \ 
absent in the Soviet system. Yet Stalin, 
in his pre-election address some days 
ago, stressed the point that it was the 
coalition of Soviet Russia and ‘other 
freedom-loving nations” that won the 
victory over the Fascist aggressors; and 
he said, further, that one of the aims of 
this war was the ‘“‘re-establishment of , 
democratic liberties.”’ Is this another 
misuse of language on the part of the 
Soviets? Chapter x of the Soviet Consti- 
tution contains a statement of the basic 
rights and duties of citizens. It includes 
guaranties of such rights, for example, as 
the right to work, the right to security in 
old age and in sickness or disability, the , 
right to education; together with the 
familiar guaranties of freedom of reli- 
gious worship, freedom of speech and 
assembly, freedom of the press, and free- 
dom from arbitrary arrest. These last 
four rights, I think we may assume, 
mean something different in Russian 
practice from what the same guaranties 
mean with us. The fundamental law of 
the Soviets thus differs from our own, 
both in including rights which our basic 
law does not recognize and in giving dif- 
ferent interpretation to rights that our 
law does recognize. The novel elements 
in Soviet law are made effective, and can 
be made effective, only by imposing what 
are to us unfamiliar regulations and re- 
strictions. But before we conclude that 
the Soviets are enemies of liberty, let us 
reflect that in our own history every 
enlargement of liberty has been brought 
about by a decrease in the power and 
privileges previously enjoyed by certain 
groups or institutions, and almost all 
such advances have been bitterly de- 
nounced by these privileged groups as 
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invasions of liberty. We cannot, in fact, 
have liberty without restraint. Whether 
the restraints we impose add up, on the 
whole, to the enlargement of liberty and 
opportunity for the great multitude of 
men in society is the real question that 
should concern us. Our own history 
shows a persistent tension between the 
two ideals of liberty and equality, neither 
of which we are willing to renounce. 
These reflections make me reluctant to 
conclude that we and the Soviets are di- 
vided, as by a great gulf, with the par- 
tisans of liberty all on this side and the 
advocates of tyranny all on theirs. In- 
stead, I venture to think that we and the 
Soviets are working at similar problems, 
with similar ends in view; and that if we 
live up to our principles, neither of us 
will be satisfied until both liberty and 
equality are achieved. 

The gravest point at issue between us 


‘ 


and the Soviets is the institution of prop- - 


erty. All the differences previously men- 
tioned meet and intermingie here. Here, 
also, the differences, on examination, are 
not nearly as great as they at first ap- 
pear. We have traveled a long way our- 
selves from the idea that legal ownership 
carries with it an unlimited right to use 
or dispose of without regard to the public 
benefit. We are now well aware that 
property, especially private property in 
the means of production, is affected with 
a public interest, because it controls the 
conditions, not merely of the happiness, 
but even of the livelihood, of great num- 
bers of men. Both in legislation and in 
court decisions we are moving steadily in 
the direction of exercising more and more 
public control over such property; and 
every such extension of public control is, 
of course, a diminution of property 
rights. In some cases even now the status 
of privately owned but publicly regu- 
lated enterprises is but slightly different 
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from public ownership and control. 
When government can fix charges, enjoin 
services, take excess profits through tax- 
ation, and even fix the rates of wages, 
there seems little left of the concept of 
private ownership. The idea of national- 
izing basic industries is becoming more 
and more acceptable even to democratic 
thinkers. We are also moving steadily in 
the direction of planning our economy as 
a whole for the public benefit, and such 
planning will certainly involve more re- 
strictions upon private enterprise. On 
their part the Soviets seem to be moving 
in our direction. They now recognize co- 
operative property, as well as public 
property, in the means of production, 
and have introduced all sorts of incen- 
tives in the way of wage and salary dif- 
ferentials to foster the initiative and 
enterprise that have been the chief ad- 
vantages of our system of private owner- 
ship. 

Each of these considerations I have 
mentioned deserves to be developed at 
greater length. But I have said enough, I 
hope, to make clear my contention that 
there are genuine bases of sympathetic 
understanding between ourselves and the 
Soviets. I repeat that the discovery and 
emphasis of such common purposes is of 
vital importance to the future relation- 
ship between our two countries and to 
the peace of the world. Besides this, there 
is another powerful reason that should 
impel us to such efforts at understand- 
ing. Even if there were no necessity of 
coming to terms with a powerful rival 
system, we ought, in our own interest, to 
make a resolute effort to avoid the beaten 
paths which a quarter-century of con- 
troversy have made it so easy for us to 
follow. My main reason for preferring the 


American system is its flexibility; and I ° 


fear that our concepts are in danger of 
losing their adaptability to new and im- 
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perative needs. There is a certain smug- 
ness that creeps into our talk about de- 
mocracy and liberty when we are com- 
paring our system with communism. On 
such occasions our working ideals tend to 
harden into dogmas, and we commit our- 
selves to the defense of familiar institu- 
tions, instead of to enduring principles. 
A certain hardening of our liberalism, a 
very perceptible hardening, has taken 
place in these years of ideological war- 
fare. 

There are pressing problems that we 
would have to solve for twentieth-cen- 
tury America, even in a world without 
the Soviets: the reconciliation of freedom - 
with economic planning; the adjustment 
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of public law to make responsibility com- 
mensurate with new organs of public 
power; the reform of our parliamentary 
system; the provision of adequate incen- 
tives to production; the elimination of 
economic crises; the extension and im-) 
provement of education; ihe reconcilia- 
tion of racial antagonisms. It would be 
stupid, if not disastrous, to allow our 
prejudices to prevent us from looking 
with eager and receptive eyes to the ex- 
periences of the Russians in their at- 
tempts to solve these same problems. 
They have learned much from us. We, 
too, can learn much from them. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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AN AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY FOR SURVIVAL 


EMILE BENOIT-SMULLYAN 


LEMENCEAU is said to have remarked in 
World War I that war is too important 
a thing to leave to the generals. With the advent 
of the atomic bomb in World War II, peace has 
definitely become too important a thing to 
leave to the diplomats. Peace has always been a 
desideratum; it is now, in the strictest sense of 
the expression, a sine qua non. 

According to the atomic scientists, a single 
surprise attack might wreck all our large cities 
and kill a sizable fraction of our population in a 
matter of hours or minutes. They point out that, 
in terms of area destroyed, atomic bombs will 
probably be considerably cheaper to make and 
deliver than other weapons and that thousands 
of them could be produced, each one capable of 
destroying several square miles. Bombs many 
times more powerful than those already used 
can now be made, and there is no telling just 
where this process will stop. These bombs might 
be delivered by several different methods. 
Against none of these methods is there a defense 
that is 100 per cent effective, and against some 
of these methods no defense whatever is as yet 
known or can even be imagined. Yet only a de- 
fense that was practically 100 per cent effective 
could prevent the complete destruction of our 
cities. Radioactive dust or gas, produced as an 
inexpensive by-product in the manufacture of 
U 235 and plutonium, presents an equally 
sinister, if less well-publicized, danger. More- 
over, the scientists who have been developing 
new, and still completely secret, methods of 
germ and chemical warfare are reported to be 
quite unimpressed with the atomic bomb. 

What the situation obviously requires is that 
war should be made impossible. For traditional 
diplomacy, however, which is the skilful con- 
duct of relations between sovereign states, war 
—or at least the possibility of war—is of the 
essence. Sovereign states are precisely those that 
are able to fight when they choose to do so. 
However idealized and glorified for the bene- 
fit of the public, the actual objective of diplom- 
acy has normally been to prevent war from 
breaking out until the most favorable moment 
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and meantime to accumulate such superiority 
of power (strategic frontiers, allies, armaments, 
etc.) as will assure victory when war does come. 

The commonest first reaction to the advent 
of the atomic bomb was to try to keep it an 
American secret. The scientists have been hay- 
ing a hard time trying to convince the states- 
men and others that there is really very little 
that is secret about the atomic bomb and that 
other industralized nations will soon—probably 
within five years—be able to create all the 
bombs they wish, entirely without our help. 
Thinking along traditional lines, some of our 
military advisers have tended to exaggerate the 
length of time it would take other nations to 
develop atomic bombs and have pinned their 
faith on keeping ahead in the atomic armament 
race and on having more and better bombs than 
other nations. According to this view, our de- 
fense against attack would be our ability to de- 
liver an even stronger counterattack. This can 
hardly be reassuring to any imaginative person 
who has given serious thought to the implica- 
tions of the new weapon. 

There are several reasons why superiority in 
atomic armament will not provide the slightest 
security. (1) If we have a somewhat larger stock 
of bombs, or somewhat better bombs, than an- 
other nation, but if it has enough to wipe out our 
cities, then our superiority confers no sub- 
stantial advantage. (2) In fact, if the other na- 
tion is less heavily urbanized than we are, it 
can do us more damage than we can do it, 
despite its inferiority in atomic weapons. (3) If 
the other nation is a dictatorship pursuing the 
goal of world domination, it may be psycho- 
logically better prepared than we to risk and, if 
necessary, deliberately to sacrifice a large sec- 
tion of its population. (4) Atomic warfare gives 
tremendous advantages to an unscrupulous 
government that attacks suddenly, without 
warning and even (as may well be possible) 
without disclosing its identity. 

The public, more or less aware of these 
dangers, has insisted that the means for averting 
an atomic armaments race be explored. As a 
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result, a United Nations commission has been 
established to recommend measures for the ex- 
change of atomic information, for the control of 
atomic energy to the extent needed to prevent 
atomic warfare, and for the elimination of 
atomic weapons and other weapons of mass de- 
struction from national armaments. It is gen- 
erally understood that a solution will be sought 
along the lines of an international atomic- 
disarmament pact of some sort which would 
come into effect by slow stages and be policed 
by means of an elaborate system of inspection. 

There are two fundamental reasons for re- 
garding such a “solution” as hopelessly unrealis- 
tic and superficial. The first is that no inspection 
system can by itself provide security unless the 
inspectors are entitled to inspect everything: 
every factory, laboratory, arsenal, and ware- 
house. Any definite limitations on the power to 
inspect will offer a loophole for evasion. But 
complete inspection is tantamount to the sur- 
render of almost all military secrets, and it is not 
possible for one sovereign state to surrender all 
its military secrets to the citizens of other sov- 

reign states against which it may soon have to 
go to war. 

The other difficulty is even more fundamen- 
tal. Even if an atomic-disarmament pact were 
to be signed and its terms observed during 
peacetime, it would delay the use of atomic 
weapons only by the interval of time needed to 
develop and manufacture the bombs after the 
next war started. Realizing this fact, the signa- 
tory nations would undoubtedly have put them- 
selves in as advanced a state of preparedness for 
the rapid production of atomic weapons as 
treaty restrictions would permit. In fact, one 
can imagine that controversy over whether the 
permissible line had or had not been over- 
stepped might readily become the immediate 
occasion for war. 

These difficulties apply even to the more 
carefully considered program offered for public 
discussion in the Report on the International Con- 
trol of Atomic Energy, issued last March by the 
Secretary of State’s Committee on Atomic 
Energy (the “Acheson Committee’’).! This re- 
port makes at least one valuable contribution. 
It shows that if such “dangerous” functions as 
the mining and refining of uranium and thorium 


' These objections also apply to the recent state- 
ment, along the general lines of the Acheson Report 
proposal, made by Bernard Baruch, American dele- 
gate, at the first meeting of the Atomic Energy 
Commission of the U.N. 


and the manufacture of U 235 and plutonium 
can be made a monopoly of an international 
“Atomic Development Authority,” many use- 
ful research and industrial projects utilizing 
“denatured” (nonexplosive) fissionable ma- 
terials may be carried on by national govern- 
ments and their citizens with a minimum of in- 
spection and without excessive risk. The prin- 
ciple is important in that it somewhat simplifies 
the technical problems of an international con- 
trol of atomic energy. It does not, however, con- 
stitute a solution to the fundamental problem 
of avoiding atomic warfare and mass destruc- 
tion. The excessive enthusiasm with which the 
report has been greeted in some quarters shows 
that this fact is not universally understood. 
It should be noted in passing that the report 
entirely ignores the secret chemical and bio- 
logical weapons of mass destruction. These 
weapons need not be produced in large plants of 
recognizable design and cannot be controlled by 
controlling the supply of some rare element. 
The control of these weapons and of the deadly 
radioactive products used in radiation warfare 
would necessarily require the detailed sort of in- 
spection which it is the chief purpose of the 
Acheson report to make unnecessary in the field 
of atomic explosives. But if such detailed in- 
spection of potentially dangerous national ac- 
tivities will be necessary in any case, then we 
may wish to reconsider whether it is worth tak- 
ing the risks of evasion contemplated in the re- 
port. These risks are connected with the possi- 
bility that national governments may find an 
easy way to remove the denaturant from de- 
natured U 235 or plutonium. While the de- 
naturing process will provide a helpful addi- 
tional safeguard and will reduce the burden of 
inspection somewhat, it would be unwise to de- 
limit in advance the types of inspection or par- 
ticipation which the controlling authority may 
find necessary to guard against the possible de- 
velopment of any and all weapons of mass de- 
struction. The difficulties which the report sees 
in the idea of comprehensive inspection arise 
primarily from its conception of the inspecting 
agency as an international rather than a super- 
national (world-government) authority. Only 
the latter could be trusted to be impartial as 
between nations and to guarantee that the dis- 
closure of confidential information to the in- 
spectors would not impair the security of the na- 
tion making the disclosure. 
A more fundamental weakness of the report 
is that it proposes no way of preventing war. 











You cannot prevent war simply by preventing 
atomic armament; and, once war starts, you 
cannot prevent atomic armament. The objective 
of the report is repeatedly stated as “protection 
against surprise attack with atomic weapons” 
(my italics). Because the report accepts the 
likelihood of some future outbreak of war, it 
proposes that the plants performing the ‘‘dan- 
gerous”’ functions, together with their stock piles 
of dangerous materials, be located in the terri- 
tories of the major powers and be so distributed 
among them as to preserve “a strategic bal- 
ance.” It is contemplated that with the out- 
break of war each nation could forcefully take 
over the dangerous atomic plants within its own 
territories. 


It is not thought that the Atomic Development 
Authority could protect its plants by military force 
from the overwhelming power of the nation in which 
they are situated. Some United Nations military 
guard may be desirable. But at most, it could be little 
more than a token. The real protection will lie in 
the fact that if any nation seizes the plants or the 
stockpiles that are situated in its territory, other na- 
tions will have similar facilities and materials situ- 
ated within their own borders so that the act of 
seizure need not place them at a disadvantage. 


The “protection” referred to is supposed to 
be afforded by the fact that a year or more 
might be required after the seizure for the pro- 
duction of atomic bombs in large quantities; 
“this would provide a substantial period of 
time for other nations to take all possible meas- 
ures of defense. (According to the atomic sci- 
entists there ave no measures of defense!) It is 
difficult to imagine how the committee can be- 
lieve that, under such a setup, “there will be no 
need for a sense of insecurity on the part of any 
of the major powers.” 

Under the situation envisaged in the State 
Department report, an atomic armaments race 
would not be eliminated; it would simply take a 
new form, namely, the intensive training of as 
large a number as possible of “nationally re- 
liable’ atomic scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians and the provision of all possible equip- 
ment permitted under existing armaments agree- 
ments, with the objective of preparing the na- 
tion to turn out atomic bombs in large quanti- 
ties at the earliest possible moment after the 
war began. The side making the atomic bombs 
in large quantities first would almost certainly 
win. The aggressor could therefore afford to ig- 
nore the potential atomic strength of any oppos- 
ing coalition and stake all on its ability to get 
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into large-scale production before any of its op- 
ponents. This is precisely what a nation plan- 
ning aggression might have a good chance of 
doing. In effect, the system would put a tre- 
mendous strategic emphasis on time, and this 
would give a very decided advantage to any 
nation planning aggression and willing to steal 
time. 

In any event, the basic lesson to be learned 
is that there is no hope of preserving peace by a 
balance of atomic power. The elements which 
make for strength in atomic armaments are too 
intangible and the impact of atomic weapons is 
too swift and too terrible for atomic power to be 
subject to any static and neat quantitative 
balance. Atomic power can be controlled only 
from a single center. Dangerous atomic plants, 
nominally under international control but actu- 
ally subject to national capture at any moment, 
would, in fact, constitute rival centers of atomic 
power. A “solution’’ based on this principle 
would be completely illusory. 

There is an air of political unrealism about 
the State Department report which springs from 
the assumption that a satisfactory techno- 
logical solution can be worked out in advance of 
a political solution. It urges the United States 
to relinquish its transient but temporarily real 
advantage in atomic weapons despite the ab- 
sence of any assurance from a responsible source 
that it will no longer have to rely on its own 
arms to defend its liberties. 

The United Nations in its present form is 
certainly not able to provide such assurance. 
Like its predecessor, the League of Nations, it 
has no independent reality but is merely a name 
or a “front” for a number of sovereign nations 
which have made certain rather vague promises 
to one another. It is no more likely now than it 
ever has been before that such promises will be 
kept when they conflict with what appear to be 
the essential national interests of any of the 
great powers. The first loyalty of national gov- 
ernments is to the peoples they represent, not 
to their agreements. The U.N. is specifically 
impotent to prevent aggression by any one of 
the five permanent members of the Security 
Council or byany smaller power that is aided and 
abetted by one of the great five—that is to say, 
it is unable to act in any case of aggression that 
is actually likely to occur. 

Moreover, even if the veto power were 
dropped (a possibility which, as we shall see, is 
completely out of the question), the U.N. could 
not actually guarantee that war would not 
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occur; for the real distribution of military force 
in the world would not be significantly altered. 
Military force would remain, where it now is, 
in the hands of national governments. The milli- 
tary contingents intended to be held for the use 
of the Security Council are merely parts of the 
national armies theoretically earmarked for a 
special use. Their allegiance remains bound to 
the nation of which they are a part. Moreover, 
not only does the U.N. take coercive action en- 
tirely through national governments, but it exer- 
cises coercion exclusively upon national gov- 
ernments rather than upon their individual 
citizens. Where a major power is involved, such 
coercion must necessarily involve a clash of na- 
tional armies. This is not police action to pre- 
vent war, but war itself. 

Nor can we rely on the hope of an overpower- 
ing defensive coalition as a deterrent to aggres- 
sion. There is no assurance whatever that a split 
among the great powers would be such as to 
leave an overwhelming preponderance of force 
on one side. In fact, the dynamics of balance-of- 
power politics makes it seem much more likely 
that the strength of the opposing blocs would be 
fairly evenly matched. In any case, in an age of 
atomic weapons, when attacks may be anony- 
mous and when a few hours or days may decide 
the issue, it may be possible to subdue several 
opponents almost as readily as one; and the po- 
tential strength of the coalition, in conventional 
military terms, may cease to matter. 

The fact that the U.N. in its present form is 
incapable of preventing war does not mean that 
it may not become an essential and valuable 
part of an effective world government. In trying 
to visualize the necessary characteristics of such 
a government we must avoid two errors that are 
as common as they are serious. 

In the first place, we must not let our think- 
ing be shackled by premature decisions concern- 
ing political feasibility. We must never forget 
that the question we are asking ourselves is, in 
the first instance, not what is possible, but what 
is necessary, for the avoidance of atomic war and 
for the survival of our civilization. Any device 
that is not quite good enough, any device that 
will accomplish slightly less than this, is really 
not worth bothering with at all. The fact that 
the public is willing to accept a program should 
count for nothing, if that program is powerless 
to avert the impending catastrophe. If what is 
needed is more than the public seems willing to 
accept, then it will be well for us to recognize 
the full difficulty and danger of our situation. 
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This recognition may stimulate us to action of 
which we should not otherwise have been cap- 
able, and such action may be precisely what is 
needed to bring about a decisive change in pub- 
lic opinion. 

The other, and opposite, major error in 
thinking about world government is the error of 
asking for more than is strictly necessary for 
survival. This results from endowing the con- 
cept of world government with all the ideal at- 
tributes it has usually possessed in the minds of 
its proponents. 

The difficulty is that people (even political 
theorists) have too readily thought of world 
government as being essentially similar to a 
national government but merely functioning on 
a higher level. What this leaves out of account is 
the fact that a national government is the gov- 
ernment of a group living in a world of potential 
or actual enemies and that its functions are 
largely in the field of “external relations,” such 
as foreign trade, diplomacy, and national de- 
fense. Moreover, even its functions with regard 
to internal affairs are largely predicated on the 
assumption that, living in a world of potential 
aggression from its neighbors, a nation needs a 
very high degree of unity to survive. The central 
government must therefore ordinarily impose an 
official language, a single form of government, 
a common monetary and educational system, 
etc., and must protect the right of individuals 
and of trade to move with relative freedom from 
one part of the nation to another. 

A world government, on the other hand, 
would face an entirely different situation. Un- 
less and until foreign relations were established 
with Mars, the world government would need 
to have no control whatever over the policies 
of the individual nations and over the daily lives 
of their citizens, except in the matter of regulat- 
ing armaments (including certain scientific and 
industrial developments of military significance) 
and preventing acts of war. This means, for ex- 
ample, that world government does not require 
the elimination of tariffs and other barriers to 
trade and to migration. It does not require that 
every nation have a democratic or any other 
particular form of government, or that every 
national economy be uniformly organized either 
on capitalistic or on communistic principles, or 
that monogamy be everywhere the established 
family pattern, or that the exploitation of co- 
lonial peoples be immediately discontinued. It 
does not require that nations cease to criticize 

one another or that they get to like or trust one 








another. In short, it does mot require, as is so 
generally assumed, the development of an ex- 
tensive moral and psychological sense of world 
community. 

Some “‘one-world” enthusiasts may feel let 
down by a solution that does not involve the 
prior elimination of the many evils associated 
with modern nationalism. The writer himself 
has every sympathy for the one-world ideal. We 
must not forget that in a world free from war 
and the threat of war there will be a hitherto 
unparalleled opportunity to make rapid strides 
in the desired direction. Yet an unwillingness to 
accept an immediate and direct solution to the 
problem of preventing atomic warfare because 
it does not presuppose a full institutional recog- 
nition of the brotherhood of man is the most 
dangerous kind of foolishness. This would be 
akin to the sort of foolishness displayed by per- 
sons who refuse to accept a full-employment 
program unless it provides for the immediate 
eradication of certain deeply rooted and long- 
standing maladjustments in the economy or un- 
less it includes certain pet government projects 
to which there is at present a great deal of op- 
position. What is overlooked in all such cases is 
the necessity of keeping the patient alive until 
the more fundamental or more far-reaching 
remedies can be applied. 

But can peace be found where there are 
prejudices, antipathies, and gross instances of 
exploitation and where no uniformity exists in 
living standards, educational levels, and ways of 
thinking? The fact that all these sources of dis- 
sension are found within the borders of the 
United States, and often in an extreme form, 
suggests that they do not necessarily lead to 
war if there is a common government estab- 
lished to enforce peace. 

There was, to be sure, a civil war in this 
country; and the question certainly arises as to 
whether war might not rage within an imper- 
fectly unified world even though under a world 
government. This raises an essential point, 
namely, that a government can prevent war 
only if it possesses overwhelming physical force 
relative to the force available to a potentially 
rebellious faction. In 1860 our federal govern- 
ment had no such assured military superiority. 
The Confederates were almost a match—on 
many fields more than a match—for the some- 
what more numerous, but initially not much 
better-armed, Union forces. The great positive 
contribution of the atomic bomb to world peace is 
that it has, for the first time, made the prevention 
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of war practicable by enabling us to put at the 
continuous disposal of the central government abso- 
lutely overwhelming force—force which does not 
require vast armies for its exercise. 

Before turning to the difficulties in the way of 
establishing a world government, let us con- 
sider, first, how such a government would have 
to operate in order to suppress warfare. The 
first step would be the elimination from na- 
tional armaments of certain major weapons, in- 
cluding atomic bombs and other instruments of 
mass destruction, which would thereupon be- 
come a monopoly of the world government. 
This monopoly would include every phase in the 
exploitation of atomic energy and would also 
extend to certain types of chemical and bio- 
logical research having dangerous military ap- 
plications. The world government would then 
license for exploitation by national governments 
or individuals such scientific and industrial 
projects as could safely be left in their hands 
but would require frequent or continuous in- 
spection or participation by its own scientists or 
technicians. The world government might also 
have to have a corps of roving inspectors com- 
posed of different types of specialists who, if 
necessary, would be privileged to inspect any- 
thing, anywhere. These international ‘““G-men” 
would be particularly interested in records of 
secret expenditures of governments, corpora- 
tions, patriotic societies, etc. Naturally, this 
right would have to be safeguarded against 
abuse, and particularly against illegal betrayal 
of secrets. Certain types of apparently un- 
reasonable search, for example, might be made 
only on an order from the world court based on 
a show of grounds for suspicion. The choice of 
world-government personnel would obviously 
be of central importance. We shall return to this 
point later. 

Members of national governments who con- 
spired to resist or evade inspection or to violate 
the armaments limitation or to commit acts of 
international aggression in violation of world 
law would be arrested by officers of the world 
government and forced to stand trial before the 
world court. A breach of world law would be 
considered a crime of the individual concerned 
and not of the nation from which he came. It 
would be important to establish the principle 
that heads of national governments should, as a 
part of their regular responsibilities, accept the 
obligation to appear when summoned before the 
world court for questioning or trial. A refusal to 
do this would constitute a prima facie admis- 
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sion of guilt and an initial act of revolt against 
the world government. 

Organized and collective national resistance 
to the lawful arrests of national citizens by 
officers of the world government would, if it oc- 
curred, be suppressed by world-government 
armies, assisted perhaps by national forces loyal 
to the world government. The armies of the 
world government would presumably be en- 
camped in strategically placed and heavily 
fortified areas owned by the world government 
in each of the major countries. These armies of 
world citizens, although small, would be very 
well trained and armed with the most effective 
weapons, including atomic bombs. The latter 
would presumably be used only as a last resort 
and if a danger existed that, given further delay, 
the dissidents might create or use atomic or other 
imass-destruction weapons themselves. 

It has often been observed that atomic 
bombs are not ideal weapons for police action 
precisely because they are so destructive and be- 
cause they kill indiscriminately innocent and 
guilty parties alike. Humanitarian considera- 
tions would undoubtedly prevent the world gov- 
ernment from using such a frightful weapon un- 
less absolutely necessary. It is essential, how- 
ever, in the very interest of preventing the use of 
atomic weapons, that the world government 
possess them and be willing to use them under 
certain specified conditions. A potential ag- 
gressor will then realize that, unless it is miracu- 
lously successful in evading inspection over a 
considerable period, it stands no chance of 
buiiding up a military power equal to that al- 
ready possessed by the world government. 
Moreover, if inspection is resisted, the world 
government will always have it in its power to 
suppress a rebellion in time to prevent national 
governments from developing and using the 
bomb. Actually, there is only the remotest 
likelihood that the bomb would ever be used. 

The chief problem, of course, is not whether 
a world government could prevent war. The 
real problem is how a world government could 
be achieved. Will the nations ever trust one an- 
other enough to form a world government? 
Particularly, will nations as far apart in their 
philosophies as the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. be able to trust one another sufficient- 
ly? In one sense the answer is clearly ‘“‘No.” In 
the existing situation of international anarchy, 
nations necessarily distrust one another, and 
their distrust is perfectly justified. But the na- 
tions need not trust one another very far to 


have a world government. All that is required 
is trust in a group of individuals, carefully 
selected for integrity and lack of national bias, 
who would be given limited constitutional 
power to prevent war-making activity. The 
question we must ask, then, is whether it is pos- 
sible to select a group of individuals who would 
be trusted by mutually suspicious countries to 
be honorable, neutral, and fair in observing and 
enforcing an agreed-upon set of rules for the 
limitation of armaments and the abolition of 
international aggression. This, I believe, is the 
crux of the problem, but the question has re- 
ceived remarkably little attention. The sugges- 
tions which follow are offered not as a final solu- 
tion but merely as an indication that a solution 
is possible. 

A real world government requires a body of 
positive, objective law, a legislature to amend 
the law, a judiciary to interpret the law and to 
determine its application to particular cases, 
and an executive with full power to enforce the 
law. The basic body of law required for the 
world government is a constitution which de- 
fines and severely limits the powers of the world 
government, which reserves the remaining 
powers to the national governments, and which 
defines and prohibits the preparation of certain 
armaments and acts of international interven- 
tion and aggression. 

The personnel of the executive and judicial 
branches of the world government should 
possess, in addition to general intelligence and 
professional competence, outstanding qualities 
of personal integrity and fairness (particularly 
a lack of strong national bias), as well as a devo- 
tion to international ideals. Selecting such per- 
sons would not be easy but should not be impos- 
sible. The method suggested here is the careful 
investigation of persons volunteering to serve. 
The work of the security police and of the per- 
sonnel investigators during the war, despite 
many serious lacks, showed that it is possible 
with a fair degree of success to select persons of 
integrity and competence for positions of trust. 
To avoid suspicion of bias it would be desirable 
that the staff to do the work of investigation be 
selected and supervised by an international 
board composed of persons of outstanding in- 
tegrity and devotion to international ideals who 
might be chosen by popular vote from a panel 
possibly nominated by leading religious and sci- 
entific bodies. 

It would also be most desirable that all mem- 
bers of the executive and judicial branches of 








the world government be required to take an un- 
conditional oath of allegiance to the world gov- 
ernment, i.e., to assume world citizenship. 
Such a requirement would weed out some per- 
sons of strong nationalistic sentiments, and it 
would reduce the likelihood of clashes of loyalty 
in the individual conscience. It would also pro- 
tect members of the world government from any 
sort of compulsion or retribution at the hands of 
national governments. 

The proposal here set forth is not a proposal 
to pick good men and give them absolute power. 
The world government would have overpower- 
ing force at its disposal, but its legal powers 
would be severely restricted. As previously 
mentioned, the world government would have no 
control over nations except in the matter of 
armaments and war-making. The possibility 
that the legal restraints on the world govern- 
ment’s powers might be overthrown by force, 
i.e., the possibility of tyranny, must, of course, 
be born in mind. This danger exists with any 
government, and the fundamental safeguards 
are always the same: a system of limited and 
divided powers, everlasting watchfulness 
against abuses, full publicity, and the careful 
selection of appointees. 

The type of government proposed would be 
well equipped with every sort of safeguard. The 
world constitution would limit and divide the 
powers of the government. The application of 
constitutional provisions to new or doubtful 
cases would be determined by the world court. 
Any fundamental change in the rules would re- 
quire amendment by the legislature. The execu- 
tive would have to proceed by due process of 
law and to respect an international bill of rights 
(binding only on the world government), or its 
actions would be reversed by the world court. 
Furthermore, the executive and the judiciary 
would be subject to continuous investigation by 
commissions from the legislative branch and 
would be readily subject to impeachment in case 
of malfeasance. The legislators, as the represen- 
tatives of national governments, would be al- 
ways on the watch for usurpation of power by 
the world-government executive or judiciary. 

Numerous precautions could be taken 
against executive despotism or the possibility of 
a coup d’état. The chief executive, or the mem- 
bers of the executive board, should probably 
serve for a single fixed term, without the possi- 
bility of reappointment. All high-level personnel 
might be permitted only a limited and reason- 
ably brief tenure in any particular job, and all 
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personnel might be subject to occasional trans- 
fers from one base to another. Certain technical 
secrets concerning the manufacture, disposition, 
and use of atomic weapons might be confined to 
the scientists, and methods might be perfected 
by which any base seized by conspirators could 
be immediately subjected to atomic bombing 
from the other bases. Certainly—and this is of 
the greatest importance—every phase of the 
government’s activity, including its meetings, 
judicial proceedings, official orders and instruc- 
tion, etc., and excluding only the details of its 
military preparations and counterespionage 
work, should be given full publicity. 

A final, and by no means negligible, factor of 
safety lies in the correct selection of personnel. 
If we select for our world government enough 
honorable men who would gladly die to prevent 
the misuse of the power intrusted to their care 
and who are intelligent enough to recognize cor- 
ruption or conspiracy when it appears, then the 
occasional schemer, ultra-nationalist, or would- 
be dictator who may be able to worm his way 
into the government will remain without the 
power to do serious harm. 

We must try, moreover, by every possible 
device to strengthen group morale and loyalty 
to the world government and the world con- 
stitution, particularly among members of the 
world government but also among the general 
population. In this connection the possibility 
should be considered of creating a special type 
of honorary world citizenship which might be 
conferred on selected persons who professed al- 
legiance to the world government and wished to 
volunteer their informal services in the great 
crusade to banish war from this planet. Such a 
group might well constitute the spearhead of 
the one-world movement and the living core of 
that “more perfect union” to which the pro- 
posed form of “minimal world government” 
may one day give place. 

But even if the dangers of favoritism and 
tyranny could be reduced to negligible propor- 
tions, national governments might still fear that 
their important interests would not be ade- 
quately protected. It is chiefly to overcome this 
fear that the constitution would leave domestic 
economic and financial affairs, foreign trade, im- 
migration, the form of government, and the de- 
gree of civil liberty within the individual na- 
tions, etc., eritirely in the hands of the national 
governments. The constitution would provide, 
moreover, that each of at least the great powers 
(i.e., the permanent members of the U.N. 
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Security Council) should have a veto on any 
changes in the constitutional limitations on the 
power of the world government. 

A more difficult problem is raised by national 
interests of an imperialistic character, involving 
financial, political, or military controls over 
other nations. In considerable measure such 
controls have a defensive and strategic function 
and should no longer be necessary, once absolute 
security under a world government has been 
obtained. It is to be hoped that, at the time of 
joining the world government, the nations 
might be persuaded to agree to the immediate 
abolition of at least the most flagrant imperial- 
istic privileges and practices generally con- 
demned by world opinion. In any case, with the 
passage of time, all nations would probably 
come to pursue an increasingly liberal and en- 
lightened policy in this regard as the experience 
of actually living under the protection of a world 
government gradually alleviated their feelings 
of insecurity. Continual discussion of these 
issues in the Economic and Social Council and 
in the Trusteeship Council will also tend to 
stimulate desirable changes. It may be antici- 
pated, incidentally, that, when the small na- 
tions no longer have to fear the possibility of ag- 
gression from the larger powers, they will be less 
restrained in their criticisms. Under these condi- 
tions the great powers may become increasingly 
sensitive to world public opinion. On the do- 
mestic front, governments which no longer felt 
the need to maintain a forced and exaggerated 
unity as a measure of defense would undoubted- 
ly be inclined to grant to their own populations 
important extensions of civil liberty. 

Initially, however, we must accept the na- 
tions as they are, and we dare not set up condi- 
tions for entering into a world government 
which, as a matter of principle, some of the 
great powers will not accept. We cannot, for ex- 
ample, demand that the British Empire be dis- 
membered; that the United States surrender the 
power to set its own tariffs or control its own 
immigration or abolish the poll tax; or that 
Russia grant to its people full civil liberties or 
surrender its control over the satellite nations 
on its borders. Actually, we could afford to be 
extremely generous with Russia, in granting her 
most of the economic, territorial, and other 
concessions for which she has been asking, if she 
then consented to enter into a world govern- 
ment under which it would henceforth be im- 
possible for Russia (or any other nation) to 
impose any demands by force. This is just the 








opposite of ‘‘appeasement,” under which every 
concession made to a potential aggressor in- 
creases its power to demand further concessions 
in the future. 

We come, now, to the practical question of 
how the world government might be formed. 
Enthusiasts for the U.N. are undoubtedly right 
in urging that we must start with the only inter- 
national organization already in existence. The 
provisions for amendment in the existing char- 
ter make it technically possible to change the 
organization into whatever we desire to it be. 
It is only when enthusiasts pretend that, as it 
stands or with minor alterations, the U.N. could 
be a substitute for a real world government that 
they deceive themselves. Under a real world 
government the national governments must 
give up not only the right but the actual ability 
to make war. This is, in a sense, an all-or- 
nothing proposition. It cannot be achieved by 
any series of small steps in the desired direction, 
but only by a fundamental change. Minor 
changes or the settlement of particular disputes 
will never generate enough “confidence” to 
bring about world government by degrees, since 
balance-of-power politics will continue to gen- 
erate new sources of hostility and distrust as 
long as nations must rely for their survival on 
their own strength and the weakness of their 
neighbors. 

The frequently made suggestion that the 
best way to attain world government is by 
abolishing the veto right of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council betrays a complete 
misconception of the problem. In the first place, 
the vote of the Security Council has no great 
significance until the council possesses a strong 
military power not subject to any national al- 
legiance, to enforce its decisions. But, in any 
case, no great power in its senses will submit its 
fate—and there is no clear limit on what the 
Security Council may discuss—to a jury com- 
posed of rival and potentially enemy govern- 
ments. It is absurd for any national govern- 
ment to imagine that it can properly sit in 
judgment on another national government 
whose relative weakness or strength is an essen- 
tial factor in its own security. 

Admitting, then, that the U.N. as now con- 
stituted is not a world government, it would 
still be possible to use it with relatively few 
changes as one part, the legislative part, of a 
true world government. 

Theorists of world government have not per- 
ceived this before because they have generally 
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assumed that the legislative branch would have 
to have the same relative importance in a world 
government as in a national government and 
that it would have to be organized in a similar 
way, with representation based on population 
or on some other weighted formula. There are 
several reasons, however, for doubting this as- 
sumption. In the first place, the scope of posi- 
tive legislation may be very narrow in a world 
government of the minimal type; it may be 
confined to the regulation of armaments and the 
prevention of war. The basic law by which such 
a government operates will have to be specified 
in considerable detail in the original agreement 
or consitution. The law would gain additional 
content in the process of interpretation and ap- 
plication by the world court, and a considerable 
area of administrative law should be left to be 
created by the executive branch, subject, of 
course, to judicial review. 

The general lawmaking functions of the legis- 
lature would then be substantially confined to 
(a) procedural matters and (6) substantive 
changes in the basic law, i.e., constitutional 
amendments. Procedural legislation will pre- 
sumably be of a technical character and of 
secondary importance. In such matters the 
special position of the great powers might be 
adequately recognized if decisions were made 
by a majority vote in the General Assembly 
and in the Security Council, acting as lower and 
upper chambers of the world legislature. 

The more fundamental type of legislation 
would involve the passage of constitutional 
amendments. Such amendments should prob- 
ably require a two-thirds majority in both the 
General Assembly and the Security Council, in- 
cluding the five permanent members of the Security 
Council. This suggestion would retain the great- 
power veto in the Security Council, as is abso- 
lutely indispensable if the great powers are to be 
persuaded to accept world government, but it 
would entirely change the character of the veto. 
Since the Security Council would entirely sur- 
render its executive and judicial functions, the 
veto would no longer apply to the settlement of 
particular disputes, and it could not be used to 
block executive action against an aggressor. In- 
stead, it would protect the great powers against 
any unwelcome change in the fundamental 
agreement on the basis of which they had 
originally accepted the world government. It 
would offer a permanent guaranty against any 
infringement of national autonomy. It would 
also assure that no legislative bloc could, by 


legislative amendment, hamper the executive in 
enforcing the law. Naturally, with the right of 
veto, the great powers will not be particularly 
concerned with the number of votes they are 
given, and the present U.N. system of voting 
would then be satisfactory. 

It would seem, therefore, that legislative rep- 
resentation based on population or some other 
weighted formula is not really necessary. This 
is very fortunate, since no imaginable formula 
would satisfy everyone and since the fear of 
being outvoted is probably the chief psycho- 
logical obstacle to the popular acceptance of 
world government, as generally understood. 
There is also a tremendous psychological ad- 
vantage in being able to take over the present 
institutions of the U.N. with so little change. 

Incidentally, it should not be forgotten that 
the world legislature will have several functions 
that are likely to be even more important than 
the passage of general laws. Probably the most 
important of these functions is the continuous 
investigation of the conduct of the executive 
and judicial branches of the world government 
and the impeachment of any individuals guilty 
of misconduct or negligence. This power should 
be a major bulwark against world-government 
tyranny. An essential function, but one that 
needs no special emphasis, is the raising of 
revenue through taxation, perhaps by a tax on 
international transactions. Additional revenue 
will presumably be raised by the sale of atomic 
power and the licensing of government-owned 
patents. The legislature would also have the 
vital function of studying and attempting to dis- 
pel by voluntary international agreements the 
various international tensions threatening world 
unity. Most causes of international tension can 
be removed only by the method of conference, 
discussion, conciliation, and voluntary interna- 
tional agreement. For such proceedings the 
General Assembly, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, together with 
the U.N.E.S.C.O. and other affiliated bodies, 
are ideally suited. Here the matters dealt with 
would ordinarily be within the scope of national 
rights, and unanimous consent would therefore 
be necessary ; so that here also there would be no 
need for nations to be concerned with the num- 
ber of votes they had in the legislature, and the 
present U.N. structure could be preserved. 

Parenthetically, it may be remarked that the 
suggested role of the U.N. or world legislature 
in relieving fundamental tensions brings out an 
interesting similarity in the programs needed to 
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prevent war and to prevent depressions. Our 
first and indispensable step in both cases must 
be to prevent particular tensions or maladjust- 
ments from setting up vicious spirals, in which 
the attempt of particular individuals or groups 
to protect themselves against insecurity merely 
adds to the insecurity of other individuals or 
groups and induces a like response in them. 
This process can be checked only by the method 
of insurance, that is, by government guaranties 
of peace or of full employment, as the case may 
be, which underwrite the essential stability of 
the social framework and give individuals and 
groups the security they need without their hav- 
ing to rely upon defensive reactions. But the 
government’s difficulty in making good on such 
guaranties will be much greater than it need be 
and the situation will continue to have serious 
elements of strain, unless the basic maladjust- 
ments and tensions are eliminated as expe- 
ditiously as may be possible. Happily, the re- 
sistance to their elimination will be much 
weakened under the new conditions of assured 
security and opportunity. 

Assuming, then, that a revamped U.N. will 
make a satisfactory world legislature, do we 
have any comparable material out of which to 
build the judicial and executive branches? Ap- 
parently not. The International Court of Jus- 
tice affiliated with the U.N. bears little re- 
semblance to the sort of court required as the 
judicial branch of the world government. A true 
world court would deal primarily with individu- 
als, not with states; it would have mandatory 
jurisdiction; and its work would be more closely 
related to federal constitutional law and to 
criminal law than to “international law” as 
usually conceived. However, it would not dis- 
place the International Court of Jusitice, which 
would still be needed for the arbitration of 
international disputes in conformity with inter- 
national treaties and conventions. 

In the matter of the executive branch we 
should certainly have to build from the founda- 
tion, and with no very close precedent to guide 
us. We must try to imagine something on the 
international level like a combination of the 
British Civil Service, the American F.B.I., and 
the French Foreign Legion, plus a large group 
of the best scientists and engineers in the world, 
plus the necessary technicians and other work- 
ers to run the scientific laboratories and fac- 
tories. The scientific sector would resemble the 
“International Atomic Development Author- 
ity” projected in the Acheson report, except for 





the fact that it would include scientists in other 
fields than atomic energy, so that other types of 
mass-destruction weapons could be controlled, 
and except for the fact that its personnel—as in 
all the rest of the executive and judicial 
branches—would be composed only of world 
citizens. 

In practice, the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. are the two powers that have to be 
satisfied first if a world government is ever to be 
formed. It would be most ill advised to put pro- 
posed amendments on the agenda of the U.N. 
before there is a pretty fundamental agreement 
between us and Russia as to just what sort of 
world government we would both be willing to 
accept. Otherwise, our proposal might look to 
Russia like another attempt to line up the world 
against her by proposing something that looks 
reasonable on the surface but that would des- 
troy her security if she accepted it. The proposal 
made here, then, is that the fundamental law 
under which the world government will operate 
should be settled first by preliminary agree- 
ment between the United States and Russia, 
and then, later, presented for suggested im- 
provements to the Big Five (perhaps by sub- 
mission to the Security Council), and still later 
to what would amount to a constitutional con- 
vention, although held as a regular meeting of 
the Assembly of the U.N. 

Much would depend on the spirit in which 
the proposal was set forth and the conditions 
attached to it. If Russia were assured of a free 
hand within her sphere of influence and a world- 
government personnel free from anti-Soviet 
bias, there should be a real chance of securing 
her assent. Russia’s attitude on the subject 
cannot be foretold from her entirely justifiable 
unwillingness (which is fully shared by the 
United States) to sacrifice the veto power in the 
Security Council. Nor can Russia’s attitude 
toward a world government be inferred from 
the vigorous power politics recently played by 
Russia in a situation in which no genuine al- 
ternative to power politics appeared to exist. 
If the United States, which now has the atomic 
bomb, came to the conclusion that self-defense 
on the old-fashioned individualistic basis could 
no longer yield security, then the Russians could 
hardly fail to be impressed. If it is necessary to 
convince the Russians that we are not exag- 
gerating the effects of the bomb for propaganda 
purposes, we should have a number of demon- 
strations on land as well as on the sea, and with 
our newest and most powerful type of bomb, 
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not with the early Nagasaki type. The cause of 
peace would be served if the scientists and mili- 
tary men of all nations were shown not how the 
bomb is made but exactly what it can do. This 
could certainly not be viewed as “saber- 
rattling” if it came in conjunction with an offer 
to surrender these weapons to a world govern- 
ment. 

If the world-government proposal is to be 
made at all, it should be made soon, if possible 
before other nations have begun manufacturing 
their own bombs and while we can still enjoy 
the moral advantage of virtually unilateral re- 
nunciation. An atomic armaments race, if it 
gets well under way, will acquire a sinister 
impetus of its own and will be very hard to stop. 
The technical problem of inspecting atomic dis- 
armament will be made enormously more diffi- 
cult, since it is so easy to hide atomic bombs 
that have already been manufactured. Equally 
serious is the impairment of mutual confidence 
and the strengthening of international ani- 
mosities, which would inevitably result. 

American foreign policy at the present time 
is based on maintaining a preponderance of 
power, nominally within the framework of the 
U.N. We are, in short, playing the old game in 
a slightly new setting. With the U.N. as it is, no 
other game seems possible, even though it is 
painfully clear that this game will never save 
our necks. What we are proposing here is a 
second line of foreign policy aiming at a solution 
that would actually assure survival and not 
merely postpone the inevitable day of disaster. 
The two lines might be pushed simultaneously 
until the success of the new line was assured. In 
other words, we should convincingly demon- 
strate our sincere desire and intent to put an end 
to the system of international anarchy by ac- 
cepting world government and surrendering the 
right to make war; but, until this idea is ac- 
cepted, we should take whatever defensive 
measures we feel necessary against nations that 
refuse to give up the power to attack us. 

The campaign to win world government 
should not be placed in the hands of the regular 
diplomats, most of whom are so thoroughly 
steeped in balance-of-power thinking as to be 





honestly incapable of visualizing any other 
approach. It should be placed in the hands of 
new men who are able to talk not only to other 
diplomats but over the heads of diplomats to 
the peoples of the world, who passionately de- 
sire to avoid being killed. Their message would 
be a very simple one: “Let us first agree to sur- 
vive! Later we can compose our differences.” 
The enormous influence on foreign public 
opinion of Wilson’s Fourteen Points in World 
War I should remind us of the peculiar advan- 
tages possessed by the United States in making 
this sort of direct appeal. 

From Wilson’s experience, however, we 
should learn that the education of American 
opinion must receive an equal emphasis. Our 
job here will not be so difficult as is usually sup- 
posed. For example, in a recent American Maga- 
zine’s “Poll of Experts” (editors, writers, 
lawyers, broadcasters, economists, political sci- 
entists, churchmen, historians), 44 per cent 
urged efforts to change the U.N. rapidly into a 
true world government. The acceptance of the 
world-government idea by a majority of in- 
formed American opinion would seem, there- 
fore, to be well within reach, and the fundamen- 
tal considerations supporting this view should 
be readily comprehensible to the wider public. 

In a fundamental sense, foreign policy begins 
at home. The State Department has been doing 
an excellent job in helping to educate American 
opinion on such immediate issues as the loan to 
Britain, trade-barrier reduction, and the Bret- 
ton Woods agreements. These topics are all ex- 
tremely important, but they are not, in a 
literal sense, matters of life and death. What we 
urgently need is a hard-hitting and sustained 
campaign by the State Department to educate 
the people of this nation (and of other nations) 
about the full implications of atomic energy for 
international relations. Only a foreign policy 
directed in this manner to the quickest possible 
formation of some practical form of world gov- 
ernment can give us any confidence whatever 
that most of us will still be alive in ten or 
fifteen years. 


WaAsHINGTON, D.C. 
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CREATION OF NEW JAPANESE CIVILIZATION’ 





SHIGERU NAMBARA 


I 


ANY memorable ceremonies have been 
held in this auditorium, but never was 
any so full of deep emotions and reflections 
as the one of today. That is because we are 
met here today for the first time since the 
defeat and collapse of Japan to celebrate this 
anniversary day of the foundation of our 
nation. Therefore, it may not be out of 
place if on this occasion I should make some 
remarks on the nature of the Japanese na- 
tion since its very inception, on the essential 
characteristics of the Japanese as a nation, 
and on the future course of their develop- 
ment—a nation whose fate it is now to live 
in misery and suffering. 
Until quite recently we have held to the 


(The Editors are happy to present this cultural 
document from Japan as of high historic moment. 
It is an address delivered on the Kitenetsu (anni- 
versary of the founding of Japan), February 11, 
1946, by the president of Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity. Strategically considered, it proposes the trans- 
formation of Japan’s first military defeat, ignomini- 
ous in completeness, into a spiritual victory. The 
reader will not fail to note the substitution of fact 
for myth as basis for a people’s history. This is 
revolutionary in Japan. It constitutes acceptance at 
last of the spirit and discipline of science rather than, 
as heretofore, the mere exploitation of the fruits of 
science. Nor will the discerning reader fail to ob- 
serve the significance of President Nambara’s 
ideological resiliency: the courage to start from 
scratch, the efficiency to implement external direc- 
tives, the will to profit from innovation, and the 
stronger will to graft the new onto the firm stalk 
of the old. There is, above all, a piety which augurs 
well for the integrity of the revolutionary spirit. 

It was this document and similar manifestations 
of cultural creativeness which led the United States 
Education Mission to Japan to make far-reaching 
proposals for the reform of Japanese education. 
There are those—and it is rather those realistically 
near than those romantically far—who believe that 
the democratic way has more to expect of aid and 
exemplification from the Japanese than from any 
other of the peoples conquered in the late war.— 
Tue Epitors.] 





beliefs of our forefathers that the Japanese 
people had lived, from time immemorial, 
with immutable reverence toward the 
Imperial House as the founders of our na- 
tion, their unbroken life with an everlasting 
destiny. Today, however, may not be the 
year of twenty-six hundred and something, 
as has been believed. How much of this is 
real historical fact? How much is myth and 
legend? Such questions must be solved by 
positive and comparative historical study. 
A thoroughgoing investigation must be car- 
ried out in the field of Japanese history in a 
truly critical and objective manner. 

But, whatever be the results of such 
studies, our problem will not be solved by a 
mere consideration of the historical facts. 
Our problem involves rather an understand- 
ing of the meaning and spirit latent in such 
myths and legends. What significance in the 
sense of Weltanschauung is interwoven 
within them? In other words, the question 
concerns the ideal of our forefathers. That 
the then culturally awakened class believed 
in the eternal continuity of their people and 
that they were conscious of their heavenly 
mission is the important fact. Take any 
people serious enough to aspire to develop- 
ment as a nation and to desire to contribute 
to the world—would they not cherish an 
ideal based on a divine mission and eternal 
life? Would they not strive to realize it? 

Now, turn your eyes to the present condi- 
tions of our country. Facing the realities of 
complete and unprecedented defeat and sur- 
render, have the people not entirely lost 
their self-respect and self-esteem? Are they 
not inclined to think that they always were 
the kind of people they now find themselves 
to be, that they therefore deserve to be like 
this at present, and that they will not be any 
better than this in the future? Are they not 
falling into the depths of despair by denying 
the merits they have and by despising them- 
selves? 
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It was after the outbreak of the Man- 
churian incident and the rise of political con- 
trol by high-handed militarists and ultra- 
nationalists that the myths and legends be- 
gan to be abused and perverted and Japa- 
nese racial superiority claimed. They vain- 
gloriously declared that Japan was destined 
to rule East Asia or even the whole world. If 
they were not cheating the people within, or 
trying to intimidate the people of the world 
outside, such a thought is nothing more than 
the dogmatic idea of a chosen people and 
nothing less than sheer megalomania. Thus 
the Chinese affair broke out, and the Pacific 
war started. Gradually and irretrievably we 
were led into the present collapse and dis- 
integration. However, we must be well ac- 
quainted with the fact that the ignorance 
and ambition of the militarists, some offi- 
cials, and politicians were not the sole causes 
of the present calamity. The real cause was a 
defect to be found deep rooted within the 
minds of the people themselves. 


II 


What is that defect? Though our people 
had a strong national consciousness, there 
was something lacking on the human side. 
There was little evidence of any awakening 
of the individual human consciousness as an 
independent personality or of development 
of the capacities of human nature among the 
people. That was the defect. From such 
human consciousness of the individual are 
the freedom of thought and the freedom of 
political and social activities to be brought 
forth. In Japan, however, the individual 
was choking within the pale of nationally 
limited universality and of indigenous esprit 
de corps. The rights based upon the personal 
conscience and the freedom of individual 
judgment were under severe constraint. 
There was no lively development of human 
nature. It was not without reason that the 
people were deceived by the small corps of 
leaders and blindly followed their leader- 
ship. 

On this point it may rightly be said that 
Japan has had no Renaissance such as the 
modern Western nations have experienced. 





The people in general have remained, as 
ever, shut up within Japanese theology, 
tightly bound by its teachings. There was no 
such “discovery of man” as Burckhardt 
said. Humanism has never been given a 
chance to establish itself. Herein lies the 
reason why the Japanese have been not 
seldom criticized as lacking the funda- 
mentals of modern culture. 

The Meiji Restoration was undoubtedly 
the occasion when Japan could have ac- 
complished most adequately a Renaissance. 
At that moment, however, she was too 
busily occupied in building up a modern 
state. All her efforts were concentrated on 
the establishment and expansion of na- 
tional authority. Culture was regarded as 
nothing more than a tool of the state to 
achieve that end. The conceptions of human 
personality and individual self-conscious- 
ness which had once budded were, under 
such circumstances, to wither again, and 
its growth has been hindered ever since. 
That there are remnants of feudalistic ideas 
and institutions in our country may be 
traced to this fact. 

Viewed in this light, the Imperial Re- 
script promulgated at the beginning of this 
year promised to display important historic 
significance. The Emperor himself has 
denied his divinity as “the living celestial 
being.’’ Hereafter the mutual trust and 
love between human beings are going to be 
the sole link which connects the Emperor 
with his people. The Emperor has emanci- 
pated himself from Japanese theology and 
Shinto doctrine. This is the declaration of 
independence of his human nature. 

At the same time, this change may well 
be regarded as the throwing-open of the 
horizon of our culture and people to the 
new “‘universality.”” Never before in our 
history could Japanese culture get rid of the 
bondage of particularist national religion. 
Now for the first time it is firmly established 
on the basis of humanistic universality, 
without which the world-wide understand- 
ing of it could never have been hoped. Now 
the people are able to establish themselves 
both as national and as world citizens, at the 
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same time, on the assurance of no less au- 
thority than the Imperial Rescript itself. 


III 


But if you wish to speak about the per- 
fection of human personality, mere human- 
istic emancipation and independence are not 
enough. It must not be forgotten and ought 
to be pondered that in Europe the Reforma- 
tion was carried out concurrently with the 
Renaissance. 

One must realize how impossible it is to 
reach the real awakening of the individual 
as a human being simply by cultivating 
human nature, even though he may live a 
deep, wide, and rich life on this level. But, 
to accomplish the full awakening, he must 
go a step further into the depth of his heart. 
He must find the hidden dilemma within his 
own personality. Then he will come to the 
absolute spirit which is superhuman and be- 
yond his personal consciousness. That is the 
“discovery of God” and the subjection of 
self through its discovery. 

The true meaning of “freedom” is always 
related to the idea of the divine absolute. A 
man may believe in or recognize such an 
absolute as the fundamental principle or, at 
least one will not deny it. Even a scientist 
may, before the absolute which is beyond 
his investigation, stand still with reverence. 
In such an attitude is born the freedom of a 
man or the freedom of mankind in general. 

Such a man is, in the real sense of the 
word, a free man. He will be unceasingly 
creating himself. He will never doubt the 
possibilities of reforming a man, reconstruct- 
ing a people, and improving mankind. He 
will be endowed with the power to devote 
himself to the cause of love for humanity. 
Take liberalism or democratic thoughts 
which are gaining ground rapidly in Japan. 
Even they, if you look back to their origin, 
did not arise without some religious motive. 

In this sense, for the present-day Japan, 
not only a Renaissance but a religious 
Reformation is an urgent need and is in- 
evitable. As I have said above, the emanci- 
pation from the Japanese theology which 
has a strong flavor of national religion can- 
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not be achieved by purely humanistic ideals 
taking its place. A religion can be replaced 
only by another religion. Thus, this very 
moment is the crucial time for the Japanese 
to confront the world religion whose ideal is 
universal and wide as mankind. This is not 
a personal opinion derived from some sub- 
jective belief or conjecture but is an ob- 
jectively verifiable statement based on the 
scientific study of the history of human 
thoughts. 

Since the Meiji Restoration, in the name 
of freedom of belief, such world religions 
have been widely propagated in Japan. But, 
just like any other Western philosophy or 
culture, their effects have been shallow and 
formal. They couid not penetrate deeply into 
the hearts of the people. For instance, in the 
field of philosophy, the idealism of Kant and 
Hegel was transmitted and utilized by the 
Japanese scholars. But you cannot say that 
Kant and Hegel have been really compre- 
hended by them, because the true spirit of 
these philosophers has been cut off and left 
behind untouched. 

IV 

In this world war not only the Japanese 
but the Germans played a tragic role. But, 
though the Nazis have utterly collapsed, 
the Germans still retain the spirit with 
which some day they can again rise up from 
the ruins. That spirit dwells within their 
own history. After all, naziism was some- 
thing heterodox to the true German spirit, 
departing from the righf direction of the 
orthodox European spirit. The Germans can 
liquidate naziism. And they can go back to 
Kant, or even to Luther. If they return to 
the spirit of such forefathers, it will not be 
difficult for them to share the common cul- 
tural ground with other races of Europe. 
Thus they will again be given a chance to 
exhibit their own characteristics. 

Japan, on the contrary, staked all her 
time-old tradition and indigenous spirit on 
this war and was defeated. Therefore, the 
defeat means the complete disintegration of 
the spirit itself. Now, losing the funda- 
mental spirit, with what can the Japanese 
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try to reconstruct their own fatherland? 
It will never be found in past history. If it is 
not to be found in the past, it must be 
created in the future. Such is the case—our 
history does not lie in the past but in the 
future. That is, we must create our own new 
history. We must count today, not as the 
year of two thousand and several hundreds, 
but as the first year of a new era, and make 
a fresh start. 

Unless all the people of Japan are to 
realize this very point and rouse themselves, 
it may be hardly possible to accomplish such 
an end—the reconstruction of our father- 
land—which is going to be the Showa 
Restoration. The fundamental task of the 
Showa Restoration lies in the revolution of 
the Japanese spirit itself or in the creation 
of a new national spirit. The character of the 
people must be changed. It should not stop 
simply at being a change of the political 
and social system, but, further, it must be a 
subjective spiritual revolution, intellectual 
and religious in nature. 

Only after such a new spirit is kindled in 
the people’s minds are they qualified to talk 
about their own eternal life and to claim a 
divine mission on a world-wide scale to con- 
tribute to the culture and peace of mankind. 
Here we find a new inspiration arising within 
us to work for the sake of our people or even 
to sacrifice ourselves for them. Once, their life 
was weighed as light as a feather to fight for 
the sake of the country. Now the same life 
will be devoted through their fatherland to 
the ideal of the world and mankind. 

There will never be a time when the need 
is so urgent as today to advocate the nation- 
al spirit and patriotic love in its new and 
true sense. Though our people made a seri- 
ous mistake, we still rejoice to have been 
born among them and infinitely love them. 
Such are the reasons why we try to spur our- 
selves on to restore our honor before the 
world. 


V 


Well, then, is such a spiritual revolution 
of our people possible? Can they be re- 
constructed? I definitely answer “Yes.” 


ETHICS 





Certainly our people were often stimulated 
by the transmission of foreign culture. But, 
being stimulated, they could all the more 
work out a new cultural creation which 
opened up from their own inner nature. In 
accepting foreign culture and in recasting it 
into our indigenous culture, how our fore- 
fathers toiled with sincere faith and inde- 
fatigable will-power. Had not such ideo- 
logical struggle and inner agony existed, it 
could never have been worked out. After 
such efforts, foreign culture was absorbed 
not simply as imitation but really as a part 
of our own spiritual life. Such is the fact of 
history. 

The best instance of it is found in the at- 
titude of the Japanese toward Confucianism 
and Buddhism. Fine culture of exquisite 
Japanese taste was created out of them. Of 
course, the fact that it took more than a 
thousand years to accomplish it should not 
be overlooked. As to the relations of Japan 
with the Greek-originated Western culture 
and with Christianity, which has an essential- 
ly oriental origin, they have existed since the 
Meiji Restoration for less than one hundred 
years. They are still on the halfway path of 
development and hardly past their pre- 
liminary stage. They have not yet pene- 
trated into the life of the people in general, 
as Confucianism and Buddhism did. In the 
recent years of reaction, therefore, they were 
repelled and rejected. And, against them, 
the superiority of things Japanese and 
oriental was proudly advocated. 

Under such circumstances, we must be 
well aware, on the one hand, that never be- 
fore in our history was a work so difficult 
and serious as is the one waiting ahead of us. 
But, on the other hand, to achieve it, the 
present age is far more convenient and appro- 
priate than was any other period in the past, 
because of the fact that our circumstances 
have gone through a sudden and complete 
change and all the deceits and delusions, 
which had been misleading the people, are 
taken away. You are now entirely free to 
draw any picture in your mind according to 
your own ideal. 

It is in a sense regrettable that so far such 
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a change has been initiated by the directives 
jssued one after another from the Allied 
Powers, while it ought to have been execut- 
ed by our nation’s own hands. One mo- 
ment’s delay, doubt, and hesitation are not 
allowed for us. With resolve we should rise 
up to grasp this occasion. And with au- 
tonomous, courageous, and sincere effort, 
we should abandon willingly whatsoever is 
to be abandoned and take in whatsoever is 
good and new. And let us develop what is 
good and new in our ownspirit and in our own 
way. But, along with it, we will keep and 
protect good and beautiful things which 
have been cherished by the Japanese in the 
course of their history. Thus we should, at 
the same time, try to preserve our national 
characteristics and develop them. 

The nation without its own character is 
something like a man without individual 
personality and can hardly claim the sig- 
nificance or worthiness of its existence 
among nations of the world. Such national 
personality or identity must permeate 
various fields of sciences, arts, government, 
constitution, and social institutions within 
the country. Thus something really good 
and Japanese should be brought forth. 

If we could only accomplish it and so 
contribute to the world and to mankind in 
some future day, the misery we are facing 
at present would not be too dear a price for 
it. For it is the compensation for the mistake 
which we have committed against the world 
and against ourselves—more explicitly the 
atonement. Atonement cannot be made 
without some pain borne by the people. 
Painful as it is, it is still redemption and 
progress for them. It is the resurrection and 
new birth of the nation. 

VI 

At this moment nothing is more im- 
portant in Japan than a new cultivation of 
human personality and vital spiritual move- 
ments to bring it forth. This is the only way 
left open to create a new Japanese civiliza- 
tion and to establish the new Japanese na- 
tion based on morality. To meet the coming 
general election, active political movements 
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may not be scarce. Especially will the 
people’s front be active. But the point at 
issue is not there. The question is at what 
are we directing our social and economic 
life. We are not satisfied by merely living a 
biological existence. We desire to live the 
life of a free individual, of a dignified spiritu- 
al human being. Only for that purpose do 
economic and material conditions have 
value. 

Thus, a high tide of people’s movements, 
aspiring for entirely new life and spirit, 
must arise. Unless people train themselves 
and refine their own culture, the realization 
of democratic ideals is impossible. Unless 
the people can find a perfect solution to the 
problem of humane culture and education, 
for them the perfect solution of social prob- 
lems is inconceivable. 

Ultimately, such spiritual movement 
must be directed toward the whole nation, 
particularly toward the general mass. For the 
success or failure of the Showa Restoration 
depends wholly upon the people in general. 
The question lies in whether or not they 
will take it up as their own responsibility 
and rise to the occasion. But the chosen 
champions for that campaign are the young 
students. The young students should take 
the lead, because there is no more significant 
and appropriate mission than this for those 
pure and sincere souls who are impassioned 
lovers of truth. 

I say this to you who have gathered here 
today, as the representatives of the young 
students. Why don’t you ask your question 
first to yourselves and think it over earnest- 
ly with your whole heart and mind? No 
matter how others are, make up your own 
mind, taking it on your shoulders as your 
own responsibility. If what I have just said 
strikes a responsive chord in your soul, do 
not keep it to yourselves but share it with 
others. Those who entertain such a common 
feeling and resolution must get together and 
form a solid company. That company will 
become the torch of the movement. It will 
kindle the light among the students of the 
entire university and, further, those of the 
nation. 








Once, as you know, the Oxford Move- 
ment achieved this mission. They were dis- 
satisfied with the utilitarian social trends 
and atheistic tendency of the England of 
their day. So they lifted high the banner of 
the idealistic spirit and challenged the cur- 
rent thoughts and the political world of 
England. It left deep influences on the 
social movements of later years. It is an un- 
deniable fact that hitherto in Japan behind 
the facade of Japanese theology and na- 
tionalism, utilitarian thoughts and ma- 
terialistic atheism were prevalent. Now, 
since the former tendencies have collapsed, 
the two latter currents are adding more 
forces, pressing overwhelmingly upon us. I ex- 
pect that your new “idealistic spiritual move- 
ment” will develop among yourselves and 
try to resist them. The flame you have 
kindled will spread farther to the general 
mass and ultimately to the whole nation. 
The government has never realized its 
significance, and society is still overlooking 
it. So there is nobody but you, the students, 
who should start this movement. 


VII 


Open your eyes and get a rough view of 
the actual conditions of Japan! Who can 
restrain himself from feeling painful indig- 
nation? And if we should remain at a loss 
and stay in a condition of despair and pros- 
tration, the miserable fate of the slave 
would be waiting for us, which could easily 
lead us to the final ruin of the nation. On 
the contrary, if you should stand up reso- 
lutely with hope and self-confidence, you 
may be able to witness, within your own 
generation, the rise of a nation emerging out 
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of humiliation among other nations. At least 
you could leave to your posterity the 
brighter task of completing the unfinished 
work. 

Life or death! A perpetual humiliation or 
the recovery of freedom and independence! 
We are at present standing at the cross- 
roads. It is left to your free choice which 
way you take. The Potsdam Declaration 
does not demand the extinction of our na- 
tion. The way is left open for us so that we 
may contribute to humanity as a peaceful 
nation reborn in the new world order which 
is to be henceforth established. At least such 
hope is not forbidden. I am afraid that the 
fall of our nation may not have been caused 
by the force of other nations but was invited 
by our own inability and indolence. 


We meet here today and try to grasp 
the meaning of the history and the myth 
of the foundation of our nation which 
are commemorated and symbolized by this 
day. It reminds us of the ideals cherished by 
our forefathers in the time-old days. Espe- 
cially we have over us the Imperial House, 
which has set the example for the spiritual 
revolution of the Showa Restoration to the 
people. We have, by engrafting the new 
spirit on the stock of ancient tradition, to 
discover the genuine eternal life of our na- 
tion and our divine mission to the world. 
With such harmony and union, there will be 
a new “giving birth to the nation.” Should 
we not march on with determined resolution 
toward the establishment of a new Japan 
and the creation of a new Japanese civiliza- 
tion? Then, and only then, can we “realize a 
new dignity worthy of the highest tradition” 
of our nation, as stated in the Rescript. 
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ETHICS IN THE JAPANESE EDUCATIONAL CURRICULUM!’ 


T. V. SMITH 


ORALS as taught in the Japanese 
M schools of late years was aimed at an 
obedient citizenry through a submissive 
spirit. This effort at order through loyalty 
proved so effective, upborne as it was by all 
pillars of society, that, when the end fell of 
its own weight, the means were no longer 
tolerable. So the course on morals has bee. 
suspended. But a democratic system, like 
any other, requires an ethics to match and to 
perpetuate its own genius. Its appropriate 
virtues can be taught, and they should be 
taught in the schools as elsewhere. As 
democracy, however, represents a pluralism 
of values, the means to democratic ends are 
themselves manifold. 

It is in large part because of this cultural 
variety of free societies that the schools in 
some lands do not undertake to concentrate 
into one curricular effort the necessary 
training in virtue. Where teachers are well) 
prepared, are independent minded, are 
loyal from love, and have few enough stu- 
dents per teacher to individualize instruc- 
tion, ethical training tends to take care of 
itself through the process of insinuating the 
proper attitude while teaching whatever is 








taught, informing each pedagogical part 
with the spirit of the moral whole. But this 
method has no monopoly on merit and has 
definite limitations of application. 

The French have proceeded in another 
way. The Japanese tradition has borrowed 
largely from the French; and so if the ex- 
pectation is firm on the part of both parents 
and students for a special course in ethics, 
the school’s fulfilment of that expectation 

‘(In the spirit of President Nambara’s preceding 
address and in deep respect for the integrity of every 
autonomous culture, one of the editors of Ethics 
was privileged to present through the United States 
Education Mission to Japan this background and 
basis for General MacArthur’s guidance in the 
democratization of moral instruction in Japanese 
schools.—TuHeE Ep1tors.] 
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would seem to render happily coincident the 
path of ease and the path of virtue. Since 
democracy is the hardest of all governments 
to set up and the most trying to keep going 
—though the freest and happiest of all—the 
main emphasis (and certainly the only 
emphasis modesty allows us as outsiders) 
should be on the fact of effective moral edu- 
cation, not on how the means are to be 
manipulated. 

If there are, then, as appears, adequate 
reasons in Japan to restore ethics as such to 
the school curriculum now under construc- 
tion, we command some experience that 
may prove helpful as to the larger aspects of 
the enterprise. The smaller aspects, such as 
its pedagogical content and its placement in 
the school calendar and on the educational 
ladder, is no proper concern of this Mission. 
Facing, then, the problem of pedagogical 
statesmanship, we first summarize our 
moral philosophy, then explain its aspects, 
and in the end condense both into certain 
recommendations. We recognize that, of all 
fields, ethics is a subject in which only 
reasonableness is persuasive. So we shall 
here disclose as fully as may be the ground 
of our recommendations, speaking as philo- 
sophical critics to philosophical architects. 


SUMMARY OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


In the first place, and in large part, morals 
are manners. In the second place, democratic 
morals are good sportsmanship over the whole 
social reach of life. In the third place, private 
ethics is primarily the happy adjustment of a 
man to his work. In the fourth place, religion 
is also ethics, private and public ethics, lifted 
both to a cosmic perspective and rendered 
emotionally dynamic. Manners of gentility, a 
citizenship of equality, a sense of fine work- 
manship, and piety, natural or supernatural 
—these are the main sources from which to 








— 








draw conient for moral instruction in a 
democratic society. 


I. MANNERS AS MORALS 


As to manners, Japanese civilians at least 
are noted the world over for their formal 
gentility. Nations that come to laugh at the 
consummate art of face-saving may well 
pause to pray that they knew as well how to 
save human feelings from daily hurt. Even 
deference, highly conspicuous in Japan, is 
overdone only when and because it is 
.invidiously done. Make bowing universal, 
for example, and you make it democratic. 
Indeed, whatever forms of politeness can be 
applied by all men to all men will ease the 
path of democracy also, adding to the occi- 
dental emphasis upon the utility of freedom 
an elegance characteristically oriental. Citi- 
zens do not have to chew gum, we hope, to 
show that they are equal, or be loud- 
mouthed, we pray, to demonstrate that they 
are free. 

We would not have Japanese manners 
one whit different save for the sake of a 
superior principle of social organization. 
The foundation for morals already beauti- 
fully existing in Japanese manners should 
be disturbed no more, then, than is impera- 
| tive in order to abolish inequality of status 
/ and the resulting invidiousness of deference. 
How much that is, only time and self- 
criticized experience can show. Eventually, 
Japan, if she does not take Western veneer 
for democratic culture, may well bequeath 
the democratic world a new order of eti- 
quette in the ethics of freedom. Even feudal 
chivalry can become democratic equality by 
being made reciprocal, each to each regard- 
less. Let, then, our first moral advice to the 
j Japanese be for them to exploit what they 
have in order to get what they want, but 
lack. 


Il. CIVICS AS MORALS 


Speaking further of lacks, “civics” may, 
as many Japanese seem to think, constitute 
the core of morals, but safely so only after 
what the West calls “civics” has gleaned its 
form from etiquette and touched its spirit 
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with piety. For a majority to persecute a 
minority displays the same bad manners as 
for a bully to pick on a child, with the same 
baleful results on both. It is not good sports- 
manship for the strong to use his strength to 
prevent the weak from growing up. This 
goes of parent to child, of man to woman, of 
governor to governed, of conqueror to con- 
quered. The strong will need the weak when 
the strong becomes weak itself. Equality 
finds its deep foundation in mutual need. If 
men are not equal, said the Frenchman 
Rousseau, it is the business of the legislator 
to make them so. As this aspiration for 
equality is the essence of the democratic 
ethic, it is the business of the democratic 
educator to treasure this essence. 

It is bad ethics, because not good sports- 
manship, for the minority to abuse the 
majority, rather than use its freedom to 
correct and to persuade. Allowing “His 
Majesty’s Opposition” to oppose is the final 
noblesse oblige of democratic ethics, but its 
counterpart is for the minority to abide by 
the rules of the game while seeking to become 
the arbiter of those rules. Leeway for the 


minority is granted not in order for the} 


majority to feel chivalrous but in order that 
the society may be strong. The majority 
profits from the allowance no less than does 
the minority. 

Only a society which can stomach compe- 
tition between equals and grow strong 
through discussion can disclose and put to 
use all the energies of its people. Free minds 
naturally disagree, and honest men wish to 
implement their own convictions. So to 
render unavoidable conflict nevertheless 
constructive is an arduous discipline of the 
human spirit, which must be taught, as 
adaptation requires, at every stage of the 
educational process, if democracy is to pro- 
ceed from within. While the final imple- 
mentation of this is in the arena, its begin- 
ning is in the home and the school—and its 
spirit is the tough cement of sociality 
throughout all layers, from the household to 
the Diet. 

“To the Diet” we say advisedly; for the 
final manners of democratic morals are 
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found in parliamentary rules and in the 
practices which these rules make possible. 
Without such formal procedures it is im- 
possible to conduct public meetings and so 
impossible to distil common insight and to 
precipitate it as joint action. Social wisdom 
is not miraculously conceived or helped to 
| birth by any mystical midwifery. A method 
of conducting discussion and of initiating 
joint action is imperative among adults. 

All school children also should be taught 
such rules that their growing freedom as 
individuals may become corporately fruit- 
ful. They must not only be told; they must 
also be trained in the arts of orderly com- 
munication. The way to do this is to let 
them have meetings over which they preside 
in turn. 

Women must as new citizens be taught 
how to express themselves in public as well 
as be practiced in abiding the rules of com- 
petitive talk, that is, of taking turns at talk. 

Both boys and girls alike must grow up 
knowing their national constitution and the 
spirit which lies in the unwritten usage to 
back it up. They should know something, 
too, of other constitutions, if only in order 
the more fully to understand their own. 
They must learn how elections are conduct- 
ed elsewhere, and they should see for them- 
selves how elections go off in Japan. They 
should have elections to determine the 
officers of their own organizations, rather 
than have these as faculty members or ap- 
‘pointed by faculty members. 

They must be introduced to the heroes of 
civil life, so that the virtues of peace may 
become as personalized to them as the vices 

f war. Literature that glorifies civic heroism 
and all national myths which inspire rather 
than inflame the imagination are precious 
content for this curricular enterprise. 

Nor should we leave this crucial matter 

in so amorphous a form. Ethics implies ef- 
fective action as well as adequate thought. 
The majority becomes a political party, and 
the minority is not an abstraction but many 
groups competing with each other. Demo- 
cratic citizens must be willing to pool their 
efforts, and this requires willingness to 


participate in politics practically. Women 
must see that to be “good” wives, they 
must be good; and to be “wise” mothers, 
they must be wise. Goodness does not grow 
up from narrowness, and wisdom is not a 
hothouse plant. In order to be a proper 
democratic wife, or husband, one must be 
also a good citizen; and in order to be wise 
with children, one must know something of 
the world into which the children are going. 
The woman must see her household, there- 
fore, as related to other households and all 
bound together, for weal or woe, in the 
state. A little of this knowledge will go 
further than much sewing instruction. The 
man must see democracy in the outer world 
as implying equality also within the home. 
Nor must they merely see; each must also 
follow his vision where it leads. 

Men and women must be willing to work, 
and to work together, if they are to get and 
keep their freedom. Politics is an honor, not 
a disgrace. Indifference to political action is 
the disgrace, for it allows. evil men to 
dominate the good and so to disgrace the 
whole nation. Not to vote is moral negli- 
gence, and not to inform one’s self how to 
vote intelligently is culpable laziness. ‘‘Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Let children be taught in the schools that \ 
there is honor in political action and that no 
part is too humble if only it helps the politi- | 
cal whole to be wholesome. To help organize | 
political parties, labor unions, and other 
organs of action, to be loyal to them at any 
cost short of fanaticism, and yet not to 
organize so many as to make all joint efforts 
ineffective—these are some of the costs of 
liberty which democratic civics should pro- 
gressively awaken the children to under- 
stand and to appreciate. 

There is also a more intimate price to 
which the future citizen must be gradually 
awakened: the cost of a man’s having con-}/ 
victions and yet not being able to indulge 
them to the full. It requires stamina to meet 
those with other convictions halfway, each 
giving up something precious in order to 
achieve an amity more precious still. Chil- 
dren must be made to see, what many adults 
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do not see even in democracy, that com- 
promise is sportsmanship, not an ignoble 
way of easy convenience by a_ heroic 
exercise in the art of self-sacrifice. Convic- 
tions have been things to die for; they must 
be made something to live for. But the 
civilized way for men to live for them is to 
accommodate them to their honest oppo- 
sites. This requires magnanimity, with 
which unfortunately no race seems to be 
born. As such virtue must then be learned, 
so it can and should be taught. 

To further such genteel political manners 
in a setting of peaceful patriotism, ex- 
cursions must be arranged no longer merely 
to the tombs of the ancestors but to that 
shrine of civic piety now slowly abuilding— 
the democratic Diet. Here, at the best, the 
children can look down from the galleries of 
very beautiful assembly chambers upon a 
gallant effort to unite respect for the na- 
tion’s past and proper reverence for its 
prospects. Miniature Diets may well be 
organized in every school that children may 
learn the fine feel of democracy through the 
hard practice of deliberation under the re- 
straint of courtesy. 

Already it has become clear that manners 
and good sportsmanship must live in an 
atmosphere that is respectful of the dead but 
reverential of the living alone. Japan’s 
noblest past is in its future, through the 


_ever passing concourse of its children. 


\ 


| Democratic ethics is broad in tolerance for 
; variety but also deep in faith for the ele- 
ental in human life. It believes in conflict 






/ of ideals as between equals as more produc- 


tive of happiness than any static equilibri- 
um of throne or aristocracy. This is a hard 
belief. Democratic ethics, furthermore, be- 
lieves that two or more parties are better in 
politics than any one party but also that too 
many parties frustrate action by the frag- 
mentation of idealism. This is a trying faith, 
in both its aspects. It believes that a “poor” 
law which people have actively hammered 
out together is better than a “perfect” law 
handed down from one man or by one party. 
It believes that one church jealous of its 
monopoly is worse than no church and that 
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between religions a competition in virtue 
tends to eliminate what is narrow and 
fanatical in all sectarianism. It believes all 
this because it grounds its credo in the peo- 
ple, from whom all differences come and 
among whom conflict of ideals is both in- 
evitable and productive. 


Ill. WORKMANSHIP AS MORALS 


So far we have let morals appear as a 
matter of collective integrity, the unity of 
man and society. Morals are also a matter of j) 
individual wholeness, the happy relation of }} 
a man to himself. Since man is an active 
animal, this means primarily a satisfactory ° 
adjustment of man to his work. “The in- 
stinct of workmanship” is, therefore, a 
moral quality as well as an economic ele- 
ment. The artist is the man who has fully 
found himself in his job: while making a 
living, he is also building a satisfactory life. 
His individual work is so much his human 
vocation that he requires only to be at it. 
But fine art is only a narrowed beginning, 
not the generous ending, of the moral to be 
drawn from art. Legend, indeed, has it that 
all men were once happy in their work. 
More men can be happy in their work. This | 
consummation constitutes the ethical end of 
economics and must not be forgotten by , 
curriculum-makers. 

To find the secret of a happy relation be- 
tween the worker and his work is to discover 
the mystery of morale, and the chief element 
in the integration of character, that is, of 
individual integrity. Such a formula would 
go far in indicating the content of any 
democratic course on morals. This secret is 
too important to forget or to lose in any de- 
votion to salvation through collectivization. 
No organization—political, industrial, or 
professional—is likely to make men happy 
who are unhappy in their work, not even if 
the organization improves, as it can and 
should, the conditions and the rewards of 
work. Important as economics is, it is not, 
all-important. Prosperity lost, not all is lost. 
A rich country dare not take happiness for 
granted (““Where wealth accumulates, men 
decay”’), nor need a poor country despair of 
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national character or of individual happi- 
ness. 

If the boomerang of her own war were to 
reduce Japan to a nation of artisans working 
alone or in small establishments, she would 
still have an indispensable moral asset in the 
will of her people to work. She can make 
more blades of grass grow where none grew 
before than can most peoples, and not only 
grass but flowers and tea and dwarfed trees 
and the sunshine of contentment. Perhaps 
more than any other nation, certainly more 
than any other industrial nation, Japan has 
kept alive the love of craftsmanship. Nor 
has the moral precipitate of this been con- 
fined merely to her thousands of craftsmen 
who labor back in every village; but it has 
spread abroad throughout the land, mani- 
festing itself both in a willingness to work 
and in a touch of beauty attaching to the 
products of peaceful labors. The economic 
asset this may prove to be in a world heavily 
industrialized should not be overlooked; for 
the industrial world romanticizes handiwork 
to compensate for the aesthetic barrenness 
of much large-scale production. 

It would be presumptuous for us to rec- 
ommend to the Japanese that they also 
romanticize their predicament. But they can 
avail themselves of foreign markets for 
craitsmanship without ceasing to strive to 
improve the economic lot of their industrial 
workers. It is far from presumptuous to call 
a nation’s attention to its own moral assets 
and to recommend that they be used as edu- 


‘cational material. Their possession of skill, 


their practice of skill, is a priceless ethical 
‘asset. From the most famous artist basking 
in the sunlight of his own genius to the most 
unknown laborer who can sing at his work is 
a stream of ethical wealth broadening as it 
flows to the sea of national contentment. 
How much it is we do not presume to say, 
for we have no way of knowing; but, much 
or little, the pride in skill is a national re- 
source to be cultivated for ethical ends. 

It offers room and reason for curricular 
diversification, since Japanese workers are 
adapting themselves to all but everlasting 
snow in the north and up the mountains on 
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down to all but everlasting sunshine in the 
south. And wherever the worker finds self- 
expression in his work, there a moral is to be 
drawn and a picture found for the ethical 
textbook. This integrity of the worker and 
his work constitutes, nationally speaking, 
an elegant Epicurean element in the stoicism 
of Japan’s self-inflicted misfortune. It is 
something for labor unions to prize and ex- 
tend, not to impair. It is something for 
political parties to respect and cultivate, 
not to impugn with inflated promises. It is 
Japan’s greatest asset, and it is a magnifi- 
cent lesson for the morals teacher to illus- 
trate with enthusiasm. Private ethics is not 
merely cleanliness, chastity, honesty; it is 
also and basically the self-possession and 
contentment which comes from frictionless 
functioning, as the great Greek Aristotle 
taught and the greater Greek Socrates long 
ago pursued to a happy even if tragic end- 
ing. It is the mastery of the medium, im- 
plied in frictionless functioning, which 
makes individualism moral and can pre- 
vent whatever collectivization may prove 
necessary from causing blind pressure for 
material advantage to substitute for indi- 
vidual integrity and stamina, the greatest 
advantages of all. 


IV. RELIGION(S) AS MORALS 


To ease one’s tensions by such artistic re 
lation to one’s materials is already to have 
the kind of introduction to the cosmos 
which religion bespeaks and institutionally! 
exploits. This is an easy way to lead the stu-, 
dent from morals to the religious spirit and | 
then bring him back to morals enriched.. 
What we thus come at individually is equal- 
ly accessible from the social approach. The 
beliefs in democracy of which we have pre- 
viously spoken constitute a credo whose 
proofs take more than a single lifetime. So 
the democratic faith, politically speaking, 
profits also from a sort of cosmic anchor to 
the windward, against intermittent defeats, 
setbacks, and all but chronic frustrations. 
Faith in “the people,” including the unborn, 
always the unborn, is so nearly religious it- 
self that it is sometimes said that democracy 
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is a religion. In a sense it is so, as in another 
sense art is religion. But, without presuming 
upon either statement, we may here ac- 
knowledge, as we have suggested in the 
Introduction to this report, that demo- 
cratic ethic might profitably include what- 
| ever of religious wisdom (whether social or 
individual) can survive the test of compe- 
tition among the great religions of the na- 
tion. In some countries it is forbidden to 
teach religion in the schools, and the pro- 
posed constitution of Japan recommends 
that it be forbidden here. This is done, 
wherever done, to avoid the loss of what is 
universal in a conflict born of the fierce 
narrowness of sectaries more intent upon con- 
verting men to something pre-existent than 
in creating what is nobler than anything ex- 
isting before. 
f But if the competing religions of Japan 
| have agreed, or could agree, upon what con- 
| stitutes a common foundation for piety, 
\ this precious core could be made inoffensive- 
} ly a proper crown for the virtues enshrined 
( in and rendered productive by the demo- 
* cratic way of life. If there be no such agree- 
ment upon a universal cosmic-grounded 
ethic, then moral instruction must combine 
genteel manners with the will to justice and 
the joy in work in such fashion as to invest 
the whole with a natural piety intent upon a 


life which through its own resources can ) 


grow better age by age. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We do not recommend that ethics be 
taught in the democratic schools of Japan. 
We know that if Japan goes democratic in 
fact, such ethics will be taught. The manner 
of its teaching we leave to the Japanese, 
provided only that it be informed of peace 
and be oriented toward justice. 

But if ethics is to be taught as a single 
and separate course, we recommend (1) 
that every effort be made to save for its 
content such Japanese manners as are con- 
sistent with genuine equality; (2) that the 
good sportsmanship of daily give-and-take, 
including the constitutional machinery 
which makes such accommodation possible 
be studied and taught comparatively; (3) 
that whatever variety of work there is in 
Japan, and whatever contentment of spirit 
the practice of skill has achieved, be cele- 
brated in the curriculum; and (4) that such 
perspective for the long future and such 
fortitude for the hard present as religion(s) 
can provide, uninvidiously, be utilized as 
ethical insight to touch patriotism with a 
piety truly equalitarian and universal. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE AND JUSTUM BELLUM 





FRITZ CASPARI 


N A lecture delivered in Heidelberg in 
I 1922, Hermann Oncken interpreted cer- 
tain passages in Sir Thomas More’s Utopia." 
From these passages he tried to derive the 
principles and aims which justified More’s 
imaginary nation, the Utopians, in going to 
war. Briefly, Oncken argued that, in her re- 
lations with other states, Utopia appeared 
to employ the methods of a modern imperi- 
alistic power; that these methods were more 
“Machiavellian” than Machiavelli’s own? 
that they were made to appear moral and 
idealistic by “Utopian casuistry.’’ It seemed 
to Oncken as if More had thus prophetically 
drawn a picture of the future expansion of 
his own country—of England—and as if he 
had forecast the idealistic justification of 
this expansion by anticipating the mis- 
sionary ideology that was to serve it. 

Oncken treated More’s ideas on this sub- 
ject as something separate and new. He did 
not deal with the intellectual tradition into 
which More had been born, but he did pro- 
ject his words into the future. These are 
weak points in his argument. What More 
advocated was actually not very original or 
very different from the theories that were 
advanced from antiquity through the Mid- 
dle Ages to and beyond his own day in justi- 
fication of war. A brief examination of some 
such theories may not entirely exonerate 
him from Oncken’s charges, but it may at 
least serve to put his ideas into their proper 
perspective.” 

«“Die Utopia des Thomas Morus und das 
Machtproblem in der Staatslehre,’’ in Sitzungs- 
berichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften (“Philosophisch-Historische Klasse’”’ 
[1922]), 2. Abhandlung. 

2An exoneration of More and a rebuttal of 
Oncken’s interpretation has been attempted by 
Oswald Bendemann in his Studie cur Staats- und 
Sozialauffassung des Thomas Morus (Berlin, 1929), 
pp. 58-82. While Oncken’s statements need some 
correction, Bendemann certainly goes too far in 
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Oncken’s criticism takes as its focal point 
a passage in the Utopia concerning just 
causes of war, which I shall here quote in its 
sixteenth-century English translation: The 
Utopians, generally a peace-loving nation, 


neuer ....goo to battayle, but other in the 
defence of their owne cowntreye, or to dryue 
owte of theyr frendes lande the enemyes that 
be comen in, or by their powre to deliuer from 
the yocke and bondage of tyrannye some people 
that be oppressed wyth tyranny. Whyche 
thynge they doo of meere pytye and com- 


passion.3 


the other direction when he declares that there is not 
a trace of imperialism or Machiavellism in the Utopi- 
ans’ foreign policy (p. 82), which, he claims, is 
entirely motivated by uninterested and unselfish 
idealism (p. 77). Bendemann does not prove these 
contentions. A more limited correction of Oncken’s 
interpretation has been offered by R. W. Chambers, 
Thomas More (London, 1935), pp. 140-42. Chambers 
evidently feels that Oncken goes much too far in his 
argument, but he does not really try to disprove 
it and feels compelled to grant it a limited validity. 
Thus, he says: “I admit that the reasons for warfare 
approved by the Utopians, if made into a code, and 
applied to history from the Seventeenth Century 
to the present day, would load the dice heavily in 
favour of the British Empire” (p. 141). Still, 
Chambers does not think that More can be made 
“the father of British Imperialism,” although he 
agrees that there is “a certain element of truth” in 
that opinion (p. 142). Chambers’ most effective 
and valid argument is that, if More “is staking out 
a claim” for colonization, “it is for the common 
body of Christendom” rather than “for a monopoly 
of colonial rights for England” (p. 142). Neither 
Bendemann nor Chambers points to the intellectual 
tradition out of which Mare’s theory of warlike in- 
tervention—closely linked with that of colonization 
—has grown. 


3 Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, ed. J. Churton 
Collins (Oxford, 1904), p. 110. (This is a critical 
edition of Ralph Robynson’s translation of 1551; it 
incorporates some of the emendations of his second 
edition of 1556.) The Latin original of this passage 
should be compared with the translation: ‘non 
temere capessunt tamen [bellum], nisi quo aut suos 
fines tueantur aut amicorum terris infusos hostes 
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This passage, taken in its context, and in 
conjunction with the theory, also advanced 
in the Utopia, that the Utopians have the 
right to colonize, by force if necessary, the 
unused lands of neighboring nations,‘ was 
taken by Oncken to represent an early at- 
tempt to justify an imperialistic expansion 
by idealistic motivations and _ slogans. 
More’s theory, according to Oncken, is 
specifically English, in that it tries to vindi- 
cate plain power politics by the guise of a 
missionary idea and in that it seeks to sup- 
ply an ethical motive for actions that are 
generally considered to be immoral. In 
Oncken’s opinion, More can justify almost 
any war by the claim that it is being fought 
for the betterment of the lot of those who 
are being subjected to it, i.e., by a moralistic, 
humanitarian, and, in the last resort, hypo- 
critical ideology. 

To claim that More thus paved the way 
for the “expansion of England” is to endow 
him with an almost prophetic foresight.° 
When writing about war against one’s neigh- 
bors with the purpose of colonizing their un- 
used tands, More may have been thinking of 
enterprises against Ireland or of John Ras- 


propulsent aut populum quempiam tyrannide 
pressum miserati (quod humanitatis gratia faciunt) 
suis viribus tyranni iugo et servitute liberent”’ 
(Utopia, ed. V. Michels and T. Ziegler [Berlin, 
1895], p. 90). While we can never be certain where 
More is being serious in the Utopia, and where he 
is talking with his tongue in his cheek, I take this 
passage to represent his honest opinion in the 
matter. 


4 Utopia, ed. Collins, p. 67: “But if the inhabi- 
tauntes of that lande wyll not dwell with them, to 
be ordered by their lawes, then they dryue them out 
of those boundes, which they haue limited and 
apointed out for themselues. And if they resiste 
and rebell, then they make warre agaynst them. 
For they counte this the most iust cause of warre, 
when any people holdeth a piece of grounde voyde 
and vacaunt to no good nor profitable vse.” This 
argument could certainly be used to justify any 
aggressive, imperialistic war! 


5 Oncken, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 


6 Tbid., p. 17: “Es ist, als ob diese Phantasie 
vor vierhundert Jahren schon die moderne Herr- 
schaftsstellung der Angelsachsen in der Welt zu 
ahnen verméchte.” 





tell’s attempted voyage of discovery and 
colonization. It is, however, hardly likely 
that he foresaw the imperial growth of Eng- 
land which did not seriously start until the 
end of the sixteenth century at the begin- 
ning of which he wrote the U¢opia. Further- 
more, Oncken saw More in the light of a 
puritanical ideology which only developed 
long after his death. While there are some 
resemblances in the Utopia to the Calvinistic 
theory of election and its concomitant, the 
forceful regulation of one’s neighbors’ lives 
for their supposed eternal good and salva- 
tion, the picture is thrown out of focus if 
More’s work is perceived through the prism 
of these later intellectual and political devel- 
opments. It may appear in better perspec- 
tive when we look at it in the light of the 
tradition out of which it grew. 

Like all humanists of his time, More felt 
free to adopt or adapt for his own purposes 
almost anything from classical and medieval 
writers without the obligation to acknowl- 
edge his debt. There are several sources 
which he might have had in mind when he 
wrote the passage quoted above. None of 
those I have investigated bears a very close 
verbal resemblance to More’s words, but 
thay are close enough in reasoning to permit 
us to assume that More was acquainted with 
them or at least with their general argument. 

First of all, there is a passage in Aris- 
totle’s Politics which deals with this ques- 
tion. After declaring that the state should 
not aim at dominion over other states, 
Aristotle says: 

The proper object of practising military 
training is not in order that men may enslave 
those who do not deserve slavery, but in order 
that first they may avoid becoming enslaved 
to others; then so that they may seek suzerainty 
for the benefit of the subject people, but not for 
the sake of world-wide despotism; and thirdly 
to hold despotic power over those who deserve 
to be slaves.7 


Certain dissimilarities in More’s and Ar- 
istotle’s theses will be apparent: More’s 

7The Politics, with an English Translation by 
H. Rackham (London and New York: Loeb Classica! 
Library, 1932), p. 611 (1334@). 
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right to aid one’s friends in driving their 
enemies out of their country does not appear 
in this passage of the Politics, and Aristotle’s 
idea that certain people “deserve to be 
slaves” and may therefore justly be subject- 
ed to despotic rule by war does not appear in 
this sentence of the Utopia. Both agree in 
conceding the right of self-defense. More 
important for us, however, is the fact that 
Aristotle already has an element of the 
moralistic and self-righteous justification of 
war which Oncken ascribes to More: Men 
“may seek suzerainty for the benefit of the 
subject people.”* More elaborates this idea 
and assumes the existence of tyrannical rule 
in another nation, from which the Utopians 
may free it and then rule it mildly for its own 
benefit. Even on this point, there is a certain 
precedent in Aristotle: in another connection 
he considers the destruction of tyrannical 
government from without. His treatment of 
the question, in contrast to More’s, is purely 
empirical. States with democratic, aristo- 
cratic, or monarchical constitutions are op- 
posed to tyrannies. If they are strong 
enough, they will aim to destroy tyrannies 
“because of the opposite nature of their 
constitutional structure.’ Aristotle only 
makes the pragmatic statement that this is 
likely to happen. Unlike More, he does not 
mention the elimination of tyranny as a 
good and worthy deed, as a just cause for 
war. Yet his analysis of good and bad con- 
stitutions permits us to assume that he was 
not unfavorably disposed toward the de- 
struction of tyranny by outside force. 

Both Aristotle and More grant one nation 
the right of forceful intervention in another 
nation’s affairs. The reasons which, accord- 
ing to Thomas More, give one state cause 
and right to intervene by armed force 
against a tyrannous government—“pity and 
compassion”—sound more idealistic, but 
perhaps also more hypocritical, than Aris- 
totle’s words. 

The medieval moralists followed Aris- 

*Or, in Aristotle’s own words (ibid., p. 610): 
“ ... bras Snrdcr ri tyeuoviay rijs apedelas vexa 
tay &pxopevww..... ‘ 
9 Ibid., p. 453 (13126); see also p. 419 (13076). 
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totle’s idea that war should be fought for the 
eventual benefit of those against whom it is 
waged; but they had to go deeper into the 
moral issues involved, since it was their task 
to reconcile war and Christian principles— 
an issue with which Aristotle had not been 
faced. They carefully weighed and estab- 
lished causes and aims for which a Christian 
might go to war—causes and aims which 
would let him find favor in the eyes of the 
Lord or which, at least, would not deprive 
him of the blessings of divine grace. Thomas 
Aquinas, for instance, was certain that God 
was not offended if by a war the evildoers 
were punished and the good ones lifted up.'° 
It might actually be necessary for a man to 
take up arms “for the good of those with 
whom he is fighting.” A man is not only 
doing a good deed, according to Augustine 
and Thomas, when, by vanquishing another, 
he “strips him of the lawlessness of sin,” 
but he is actually carrying on a war on the 
authority of God."4 

More followed such moral reasoning, 
which represented the doctrine of the church 
in these matters, when he conceived of a 
situation in which it would be considered a 
moral obligation to wage war for the better- 
ment of one’s adversaries. Tyranny in an- 
other nation appeared to him to be such a 
situation. Now the churchmen had con- 
demned tyranny as unjust, and they had 
frequently declared that sedition, i.e., vio- 
lent action against it, was permissible." 


10 Summa theologica..... Translated by Fathers 
of the English Dominican Province (London, 1917). 
Part II, Question XL, art. 1 (p. 502). 


! Ibid., p. 503. 


'2 Thomas approvingly quotes Augustine to that 
effect (ibid.). 


1s Thus Augustine in his Reply to Faustus the 
Manichaean xxii. 75 (Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, ed. P. Schaff, IV [New York, 1909], 301): 
“How much more must the man be blameless who 
carries on war on the authority of God?” 


"4 Thus Thomas Aquinas, op. cit., Part II, con- 
clusion of Question XLII, p. 518. Thomas did some- 
what modify his vindication of rebellion against 
tyranny in De regimine principum i. 6, and there 
suggested recourse to God rather than to violence as 
a last resort. On this point cf. R. W. and A. J. 





While Thomas Aquinas, in his question on 
war in the Summa, did not mention the pro- 
posed expulsion of another nation’s tyrant 
as a just cause for waging war, More did not 
have to go far from Thomas’ position to con- 
sider it as such, Liberation from tyranny 
was, after all, a good way of freeing and lift- 
ing up good men and of casting down evil 
ones—an action in accord with the Utopi- 
ans’ moral principles and closely related to 
the teachings of the medieval Schoolmen. 


Thomas More’s moral justification of war 
will thus be seen to follow and develop the 
teachings of Aristotle and the Schoolmen 
The latters’ moral reasoning in particular 
formed part of the common European tradi- 
tion, and More’s application and develop- 
ment of it can hardly be said to be typical of 
this or that nation. The universality of this 
principle will become even more apparent if 
we compare More’s words with those of his 
contemporary, the Italian Castiglione, on 
the same subject. In his Cortegiano Castigli- 
one has the following to say on the subject 
of “just war’’: 


Therefore princes ought not to make their 
people warlike for lust of rule, but for the sake 
of being able to defend themselves and their 
people against him who would reduce them to 
bondage or do them wrong in any wise; or to 
drive out tyrants and govern those people well 
who were ill used, or to reduce to bondage those 
who are by nature such as to deserve being 


Carlyle, A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in 
the West, V (London, 1928), p. 96. Charles Macksey, 
“War,” Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1912), 
thus states the modern Catholic point of view with 
regard to invervention in another nation’s internal 
affairs: “In the case of a state’s wholesale persecu- 
tion of the innocent with death or unjust enslave- 
ment, a foreign power taking up their cause may 
fairly be said reasonably to assume the call of these 
and to make use of their right of resistance.” It 
would seem then that even today an attack by a 
foreign power on tyranny in its most extreme and 
cruel form is sanctioned by the Catholic church. 
Its conclusion in this respect is not very different 
from More’s; in another respect, however—the 
“right” to colonize—the church, according to the 
article just quoted, differs sharply from More by 
not recognizing it as a just cause for war. 
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made slaves, with the object of governing them 
well and giving them ease and rest and peace.'s 


In the arrangement of the whole passage, 
Castiglione follows Aristotle more closely 
than More does. He shares one detail with 
Aristotle which is missing in More: the right 
to reduce to slavery those who deserve to be 
slaves. Like More, however, Castiglione 
does specifically mention the elimination of 
tyranny as a just aim of war. The similarity 
is close, though not verbal. The aim, libera- 
tion from tyranny, is identical for Castigli- 
one and More. More’s humanitarian moti- 
vation is missing in Castiglione’s reasoning. 

When Castiglione wrote this passage, he 
may or may not have been acquainted with 
the Utopia.’® But, whether or not he was re- 
peating More, it is important for our discus- 
sion to see that he presented as his own the 
same “moralizing” idea which Oncken con- 
sidered to be typical of More; that he, like 
More, followed the general tenor of Aristotle 
and the Schoolmen. In the last point, the 
justice of eliminating tyranny by war, Cas- 
tiglione’s passage bears a more direct re- 
semblance to More’s than any of the other 
passages we have considered. While it cer- 
tainly must be admitted in support of 
Oncken’s thesis that More’s passage sounds 
more self-righteous than Castiglione’s, we 
can see that More’s attitude was not really 
either isolated or typical or prophetic, as 
Oncken saw it, but that it grew out of classi- 
cal and medieval teachings and was shared 
in principle by contemporaries such as 
Castiglione. In short, both the Englishman 
More and the Italian Castiglione could be 

accused of exhibiting the same kind of cant 
in justifying war, and they are not its origi- 
nators. 

In conclusion, it seems indicated to glance 
briefly at the further development of the 


'S B. Castiglione, The Book of the Courtier, trans. 
L. E. Opdycke (New York, 1903), p. 266. 


‘©The Utopia appeared in 1516, the Cortegiano 
in 1528. Although the manuscript of the latter was 
probably completed many years before it was pub- 
lished, Castiglione might have read the Utopia 
before he finished it. 
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argument concerning just war.'’ Hugo Gro- 
tius, in his De jure belli ac pacis (1646), still 
considers outside interference against an ut- 
terly unbearable tyranny justified but sur- 
rounds his theoretical justification of such 
intervention with so many safeguards that 
its practical applicability is almost entirely 
eliminated. Starting from the premise that 
“the mutual tie of kinship among men... . 
affords sufficient ground for rendering as- 
sistance’"* to other men, he argues that a 
nation may go to war on behalf of a sup- 
pressed people “‘if....some Busiris, Pha- 
laris, or Thracian Diomede should inflict up- 
on his subjects such treatment as no one is 
warranted in inflicting.’”*® He immediately 
declares, however, that this right to make 
war against a tyrannous government is likely 
to be abused by evil men, “that the desire 
for what is another’s seeks such pretexts as 
this for its own ends.”””° 

Grotius, then, while in theory still admit- 
ting the justifiability of intervention for 
humanitarian reasons, is extremely skeptical 
as to its practical application and warns 
against it. Only extreme cruelty, not malad- 
ministration or even severe suppression of a 
people, is recognized by him as a sufficient 
cause for war.”" The simple “‘desire to rule 


'7 For a discussion of its development in England 
into the twentieth century see Emil Wolff, “England 
und die Antike,” in Britannica, XIII (Hamburg, 
1936), 253-318. Wolff’s remarks on Bacon, Harring- 
ton, and the imperialism of the Cromwellian period 
are of particular interest in this context: while Bacon 
denies that any state, by virtue of its supposed 
moral superiority, has a right to extend its dominion 
over other nations, Harrington talks of England’s 
divinely ordained task to spread her dominion for 
the purpose of securing right and freedom every- 
where. 

'® Hugo Grotius, De jure belli ac pacis libri tres, 
trans. Francis W. Kelsey (Oxford, 1925), p. 582 
(ii. 25. 6). 

9 Tbid., p. 584 (ii. 25. 8). 

20 Tbid. 


21 Grotius enjoins people to submit to “lawful 
slavery” rather than to rebel or interfere against it: 
“those who from a lawful cause have come into 
personal or political slavery” are urged to follow 
Paul the Apostle’s teaching and “to be satisfied 


others against their will on the pretext that 
it is for their good” is an unjust cause of 
war because “even if something is advan- 
tageous for one, the right is not forthwith 
conferred upon me to impose this upon him 
by force.” In this way, Grotius seems to 
dispose of Aristotle’s idea that suzerainty 
may be extended over another nation by 
warlike action for the benefit of that nation. 
He rightly thinks that this or any similar 
argument can be abused for purely selfish 
purposes. 

Even the small loophole for intervention 
left open by Grotius has been slowly closed 
by the modern development of international 
law. Thus, when the Holy Alliance, in its ef- 
forts to maintain the “established order,” 
assumed the right to intervene against the 
establishment of liberal governments any- 
where in Europe, its doctrine and policies 
caused its opponents to engage in a vigorous 
defense of the principle of nonintervention. 
In a little treatise published in 1845, Her- 
mann von Rotteck gives a long list of au- 
thorities, among them Vattel, Martens, 
Kant, and Fichte, who, he claims, agree 
with his uncompromising view that no state 
has a right to intervene in the internal affairs 
of another country.” Any deviation from 
this principle, he thinks, would cause an un- 
ending succession of wars;?4 furthermore, if 
with their state” (ibid., p. 551 [ii. 22. 11]). On the 
whole, he takes the attitude that, if the choice has 
to be made between peace and war, peace should be 
chosen, even if it entails his own or someone else’s 
slavery. Life, he thinks, ranks higher than liberty; 
therefore, slavery in peace is better than possible 
death through war (ibid., p. 573 [ii. 24. 6]). Passive 
acceptance of slavery does not, however, justify 
anybody’s “desire by arms to subdue other men, 
as if they deserved to be enslaved, and were such 
as the philosophers at times call slaves by nature” 
(ibid., p. 551 [ii. 22. 12]). By this argument, Grotius 
rejected the idea that reduction into “natural 
slavery” constitutes a just cause for war. 


23 Ibid., p. 551 (ii. 22. 12). 

23 Das Recht der Einmischung in die inneren 
Angelegenheiten cines fremden Staates (Freiburg, 
1845), pp. 7-8. 

24 [bid., p. 12. 





one nation makes itself the custodian of 
another, “quis custodiat ipsos custodes?’”s 

Considerations such as these have led to 
the elimination from the law of nations of 
More’s argument in favor of the abolition of 
tyranny by interventionist wars. But, while 
it may no longer exist as a legal concept, 
More’s idea that it is good and just “‘to de- 
liuer from the yocke and bondage of tyran- 
nye some people that be oppressed wyth tyr- 
anny” continues to exercise a strong emo- 
tional appeal. 

As Grotius warned, it can be and often 
has been abused to cloak and promote pure- 


5 [bid., p. 21. 
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ly selfish and aggressive aims. Oncken was 
right in showing that More’s dicta easily 
lend themselves to such purposes, but he 
did not see that More was actually only 
reiterating and somewhat elaborating a 
traditional argument. In a reduced and 
weakened form, even Grotius, the founder 
of modern international law, held it to be 
valid; and in the nineteenth century it was 
still considered active enough to be made 
the object of vigorous attacks.” 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY 


2°|This paper was completed before the sad news 
of Professor Oncken’s recent death was received.— 
Ep1Tors.} 
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FREEDOM AND THE BASIC SOCIAL RELATIONS 





ALBERT MUELLER-DEHAM 


EEDOM is one of the highest social val- 
ues. Nevertheless, it is primarily a nega- 
tive conception meaning absence of compul- 
sion. The terms “freedom” and “liberty” 
are employed here as in everyday language; 
no digression into their philosophy or into a 
discussion of free will or determination is in- 
tended. 

Man feels free under two very different 
conditions: first, when he can do as he wish- 
es, walking on the right or left side of a 
street. This is the freedom of choice or arbi- 
trariness. Ego instincts demand the elimina- 
tion of repressions. This may serve sheer 
egotism, even self-destruction, but also the 
preservation and improvement of the indi- 
vidual, his spontaneity and moral responsi- 
bility. 

Second, no sensible person feels coercion 
when obeying the traffic lights on a busy 
street corner. He adapts himself to an ex- 
terior influence, but his consent is volun- 
tary. Willing compliance with an order, a 
moral norm, or a piece of good advice re- 
stricts no one’s liberty. This is the freedom 
of agreement or consent. Free choice ex- 
presses the personality of an individual; 
agreement, his readiness for social and 
spiritual co-ordination. 

Individual freedom reaches the social 
field in the form of opinion, expressed in 
speech and print, and of action. It presup- 
poses free thought. All earnest thinking is 
conditioned by premises; else there is only 
nonsense. Freedom of thought means the 
possibility of questioning and testing every 
conceivable premise. It is limited uncon- 
sciously by tradition and prejudice or, con- 
sciously, by dogma, i.e., prescribed doctrinal 
principles. In this regard church dogma is 
only the purest example of a procedure 
which is found in ethical, social, and political 
spheres—a point needing no further elabora- 
tion. 
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A further distinction relates to the free- 
dom of the individual and to that of groups. 
One speaks of the liberation of nations, the 
emancipation of woman, the abolition of 
slavery, meaning that compulsory restric- 
tions on these groups have been removed. 
Often freedom of individuals and that 
of groups do not coincide. The “liberation” 
of the Russian proletariat brought no in- 
crease in the individual freedom of choice to 
the workers. 

As a rule, the different meanings are con- 
founded endlessly: in the press, in public 
speeches, and in private discussions. This is 
done consciously or unconsciously, inten- 
tionally or naively—and much misunder- 
standing and ill will result from it. 

In the Civil War both parties fought for 
liberty ; the South for free choice of economic 
and political rule as a group, the North for 
the maintenance of the Union and also for 
individual liberty. Mussolini boasted that 
no people were so free as the Italians, be- 
cause at least go per cent—so he asserted— 
followed his authority willingly. He claimed 
freedom of agreement. Democrats called the 
people oppressed because they had no vote, 
no influence in social and political decisions, 
because their freedom of choice was very 
limited. 


This study deals with the very different 
role, the dissimilar affinities and the range 


occupied by freedom in each of the basic 


social relations, a complete scheme of which 
has been developed in a previous paper.' 
They are seen from the inner attitudes of the 


participants. 
Social contacts lead to connections or 


separations. They are positive, affirmative, 
binding; or negative, refuting, antagonistic. 
On the positive side stand the three cate- 


"Albert Mueller-Deham, “The Sociological] 
Foundations of Ethics,’”’ Ethics, LV (1944), 9. 
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gories: unition, relations of reciprocity, and 
work association; on the negative side: ex- 
clusion, relations of selfishness, and those of 
divergence (opposition), with a zone of in- 
difference between both groups. 

Unition (“community” in the nonlocal 
sense) is the close union, the real “‘we,” as 
demonstrated in family, friends, nation, or 
sect. Reciprocity relations are based on the 
acknowledgment of the other individual as 
one equal to one’s self; this induces consider- 
ation of his personality and rights and in- 
cludes conformity to common standards of 
custom, manners, and law. Work association 
is willing co-operation in an objective task 
of material or ideal nature. 

Every one of these three forms has its 
negative counterpart. That of unition is 
exclusion, the “they,” the outgroup which is 
excluded from group solidarity and general- 
ly looked down upon. Consideration of 
others is denied in actions of individual or 
group selfishness to which other persons are, 
more or less, objects to be used as tools or 
pushed aside as obstacles. Relations of di- 
vergence or opposition on an objective basis 
ensue when plans or convictions disagree. 

The three affirmative categories show a 
unique sociological phenomenon. Founded 
on positive evaluations, they lead to in- 
herent rules of social conduct, obligatory in 
such existing relations; the rules are differ- 
ent, but each is specific for its type. Their 
contents may be shortly suggested: for 
unition—solidarity, devotion, sacrifice, in- 
timacy; for reciprocity—fairness, justice, 
consideration; for work association—service 
and impersonal duty. 

If these basic relations are really the 
foundation of our social life, their various 
reactions to the conceptions of liberty are of 
considerable interest. Their analysis may 
answer the question as to why the evalua- 
tions of freedom are so contradictory under 
different conditions, exalting or refuting; 
why sacrifice of life may be offered for liber- 
ty or why it may be condemned as license. 
The demand for it can never be made abso- 
lute, and it can never be neglected. 





FREEDOM AND THE POSITIVE 
SOCIAL RELATIONS 


Freedom and the relations of reciprocity.— 
The conception of freedom is most easily ap- 
proached from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual. Reciprocity starts from the affirma- 
tive attitude of the ego to the ego, from the 
readiness to deal with others on equal 
terms. In these relations the freedom of the 
individual is only restricted by considera- 
tion for others and the common standards. 
Within these limits he may do as he likes. 
Freedom of choice is therefore accorded in 
large measure, and no obstacle is put in the 
way of freedom of agreement, i.e., mutual 
consent and affirmation of standards. Rec- 
ognition of others and their claims to equity 
means some individual limitations. 

As a matter of fact, the maximum of in- 
dividual freedom is to be found in the realm 
of asocial conduct; the criminal and the lout 
enjoy more of it than the law-abiding, de- 
cent citizen. But they take it at the cost of 
others whose liberty they infringe. From the 
point of view of society, of the whole, no 
more freedom is possible than is consistent 
with the rights of others. A maximum of 
liberty for all, but not for each, is delineated. 
This is no less valid for groups ranging from 
families to states, when they deal on the 
basis of mutuality. 

Idealistic anarchism tried to set up ab- 
sence of compulsion and perfect freedom as 
a directive—a dream which is far removed 
from reality and ignorant of human nature. 
The answer of reciprocity to selfish ag- 
gression or violations of norms and laws is 
retaliation by acts of self-defense, disap- 
proval, or punishment, i.e., legitimate com- 
pulsion, all of which must be regarded as 
affirmative actions. Freedom within the 
limits of reciprocity can therefore mean only 
liberty in the social and political field within 
the confines of justice and decency. 

In the mental sphere respect for others 
leads not only to politeness and tact but also 
to consideration of the other’s freedom of 
thought. This implies intellectual tolerance 
and avoidance of deception. Free thought is 
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a privilege not to be abused by lack of sin- 
cerity. Just as little as it is permissible to 
offer faked goods does reciprocity allow the 
swindling of other people with false evi- 
dence, with lies, misleading suggestions, and 
propaganda. 

Law and custom have been claimed as 
the limits of freedom of actions. Free 
thought knows no limits which have been 
fixed beforehand and may not be ques- 
tioned; otherwise no alteration of existing 
opinions, no removal of dogma and preju- 
dice would be possible. 

The demand for freedom of opinion must 
be maintained in the name and within the 
confines of reciprocity in every territory— 
social, ideological, political, and economic. 
It belongs to the justified self-assertion of 
individuals and groups. It must, therefore, 
be allowable to give utterance to views and 
represent arguments on a serious level and to 
address one’s self to those who can under- 
stand, judge, and reply. Even emotional and 
one-sided outbursts have their place, pro- 
vided that they are sincere. 

But is this right unlimited by reciprocity? 
Must the license of press incitement or the 
ruthlessness of political agitation be ap- 
proved? The limit lies between conviction 
and unfair distortion, between the will to 
subjective truth and the exploitation of lies. 
There is no charter to cover swindle, in- 
sincerity, and _ irresponsibility, however 
masked they may be—even as freedom. 

To exert freedom of choice within reci- 
procity is no easy matter. It demands re- 
strictions of selfish instincts, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, self-reliance, spon- 
taneity, and responsibility. Everyone de- 
mands some degree of .ree choice in the 
pursuit of his interests, private life, and 
pleasures. Without this no contentment is 
possible for the common man. But not much 
spontaneity is needed if all this proceeds 
along the customary and habitual lines. It is 
easier to discard heavy responsibility by 
relying on tradition, on spiritual guidance, 
by preferring agreement and subordination. 
Freedom for relevant spontaneity is a 
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matter of the élite for the development of 
their personality and the achievement of 
their ends, factors which are decisive for 
every innovation and the progress of civili- 
zation. Such liberty of choice is generally 
more a matter for men than women; it is a 
necessity for strong and independent na- 
tures—for them it is tantamount to the 
breath of life. Should a forceful and able 
man renounce freedom, his probable reason 
is ambition, his wish to become ultimately a 
leader and superior. Freedom—for spon- 
taneity and opportunity—is not a bourgeois 
prejudice, as Lenin asserted, but a perennial 
ideal of the few. 

Freedom and reciprocity are intimately con- 
nected; they depend on each other, especially 
freedom of choice. Self-assertion and self- 
fulfilment of the individual as well as mutual 
respect between men and groups correspond 
to the sphere of liberty; indeed, they are 
liberty itself within the sphere of equity and 
decency. “‘Freedom under law” is an ideal 
of reciprocity. This could be proclaimed as 
its absolute ideal if the actual laws and the 
prevailing customs would truly represent 
reciprocity and equity. Since they are often 
deficient in this respect, only the best ap- 
proximation to the demand of perfection 
becomes feasible. 

Freedom and work association —Work 
association has been defined as willing co- 
operation. With this characterization forced 
labor or principal disagreement with the 
purpose of the team is excluded. On entering 
an organization an agreement is made, 
based either on some approval of the plan or 
on the pursuit of personal interests (salary, 
wages, fees, expectation of profits), often on 
a combination of both. 

But the aspect changes within the work 
association, and the functional attitude pre- 
vails. This means subordination of the indi- 
vidual to an objective, an “It,” and with it a 
loss of freedom, particularly freedom of 
choice. The essential rule of conduct is 
service, which stands in some opposition to 
freedom. Organization and discipline are 
needed by every complicated plan. 
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It is true that a few exceptions have to be 
made. In some work or occupations per- 
formed in a small circle, the conjoined rela- 
tions of reciprocity with their free spirit are 
paramount: business conducted by two 
equal partners, co-operation of independent 
artisans on an order, voluntary philan- 
thropic activities, scientists working con- 
jointly in the solution of a problem. But 
adaptation to directions already makes it- 
self felt when a professor works with his as- 
sistants. Further, one has to keep in mind 
the tasks of leading men who organize and 
make decisions: owners, managers, com- 
manders-in-chief. They do not have to take 
orders. 

It would be an illusion, however, to as- 
sume that such men are as free as they are 
powerful. They are bound by objective and 
external factors and, first of all, by their re- 
sponsibility to the plan and the team. This 
means, in the field of work association, sub- 
ordination to the “It.” If an absolute mon- 
arch is really willing to be only the “first 
servant of the State,” his omnipotence re- 
duces itself to a subjective interpretation of 
the demands of public welfare. 

Nevertheless, the men on the top enjoy 
more freedom than the great majority. Ad- 
mitting these exceptions, numerically few, 
one can state as a general rule that purpose- 
ful division of labor, participation in a plan 
or enterprise, impose definite limitations on 
freedom of choice. The individual is a link in 
the chain. Freedom of agreement and free- 
dom of opinion are certainly compatible 
with work association, but even those are 
not essential and recede more or less to the 
background during performance. So long as 
the work is carried out properly and effi- 
ciently, it is not so important that consent 
should be obtained to the details or whether 

objections are raised. 

Subordination infringes liberty. Its de- 
gree depends on the kind of work. The loss 
during working hours is perhaps greatest on 
the conveyor band, or in military drill, 
where all spontaneity is excluded for the 
rank and file, due to the rigidity of the 
technical organization in one case, and the 





strictness of discipline in the other. In cer- 
tain kinds of public service the loss of free- 
dom of choice impinges private life. If army 
men acquire the right to make political agi- 
tation during activity, then the danger of 
military fascism is impending. The whole 
life of a judge, priest, or officer is colored by 
his profession; the private sphere of a work- 
man or merchant is his own. 

The expression of one’s adverse opinion 
in a work association may be a breach of 
discipline or a duty. A soldier is rightly for- 
bidden to contradict in service, since the 
efficiency of an army depends on strict 
obedience; a secretary of state, a manager, 
or a general is under obligation to raise ob- 
jections in the interest of his work and 
eventually resign if they are not taken into 
account. This is due to increased responsi- 
bility and to his right to make decisions. 

Much depends on the kind of organiza- 
tion—whether it is centralized, militaristic 
(also in civil affairs), with indisputable com- 
mands from an unbroken chain of superiors, 
or whether responsibilities are delegated in 
order to allow a certain amount of free 
choice, at least to some of the subordinates. 
The latter is very often beneficial to the 
service. Responsibility enhances voluntar- 
ism and spontaneity, furthers pleasure in 
working and consciousness of duty, which 
ennobles labor not the least because it adds 
some freedom of choice to that of agreement. 

Custom and tradition are important fac- 
tors in diminishing the feeling of compul- 
sion. Habitual restrictions are less obnoxious, 
often becoming unnoticed or easily borne, as 
shown by history and daily experience. The 
majority of people are pliant and agreeable 
in this, recognizing subordination and dis- 
cipline in the reality of office and factory, as 
long as conditions and treatment are cus- 
tomary. They acknowledge instinctively or 
consciously that the demands of equality 
and majority decisions cannot be trans- 
ferred to work association and its organiza- 
tion without endangering efficiency and 
planning. 

Generally speaking, loss of freedom in all 
respects, particularly in that of choice, is con- 
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nected with the conception and the reality of 
most work associations, even when they are 
willingly entered upon. 

Freedom and unition.—The spirit of uni- 
tion is dominated by voluntary devotion 
and love, freely given. The feelings and ac- 
tions of the group member springs from this 
solidarity. He cannot, therefore, do and say 
what he chooses but what the whole de- 
mands. But it is in accordance with his will 
to conform to the community. There is no 
loss of inner freedom, but the kinds of liberty 
diverge; that of agreement is fulfilled, that of 
choice restricted. 

At the height of communal feeling the 
instincts of selfishness, even of self-preserva- 
tion, are lost, even to the point where 
consciousness of individuality disappears. 
Self is submerged in the greater unity. The 
Swiss hero feels himself as a part of the unit 
when he breaks the enemy’s phalanx, grasp- 
ing a bundle of threatening spears and di- 
recting them to his own chest. He is not 
forced; neither is the volunteering dive- 
bomber, or the machine-gunner who sacri- 
fices his life ‘‘beyond duty” to cover the re- 
treat of his comrades. The mother forgets 
herself nursing the sick baby, loving it more 
than herself. On a lower level the emotional 
crowd behaves as a unit. The freedom of 
choice is extinguished. 

But man does not live in constant uni- 
tion, and in reality the loss of freedom, even 
of agreement, which occurs in the existing 
structures of union, is greater than implied 
by the contemplation of the pure forms. 
Lovers tiff, married couples disagree, friends 
quarrel, and the nation is not always of the 
same mind. Life in unition demands con- 
stant suppression of selfish instincts beyond 
agreement, and devotion to the whole is fre- 
quently strained. Complete unanimity in 
family life and elsewhere is only possible by 
domination and by curtailing justified self- 
assertions. Even the most enthusiastic war 
volunteer chafes and grouses during military 
training and in the fields. 

The degree of curtailment of freedom 
varies greatly with the character of the 
unition. It is scarcely noticeable when the 
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group is loose and membership easily rev- 
ocable, e.g., among youthful friends. But 
the same youths, combined in a secret po- 
litical society, subordinate themselves will- 
ingly to the point of sacrificing life at the 
word of command, or forfeiting it for dis- 
obedience. The total submission to a spirit- 
ual or political leader is no problem of liber- 
ty for sincere or fanatical adherents, but 
there are solidarity groups under the rule of 
absolute obedience—like the Roman Catho- 
lic orders or totalitarian parties—where 
entrance is voluntary but submission last- 
ing. Tragedies may result should the mem- 
ber change his attitude later, but they be- 
long under another heading: relations of 
divergence. 

The admixture of work association in- 
creases the burden, whereas that of reci- 
procity, e.g., between friends, eases it. Since 
the group precedes the members, every ac- 
tion against the solidarity of the group is 
forbidden; it diminishes its cohesion, at 
least temporarily; there is no freedom for it. 
Recriminations, even punishments, ensue. 
In extreme cases it is regarded as treason 
and followed by expulsion or death sentence. 

Tolerance, the freedom to disagree, has 
been shown as one of the guiding stars of 
reciprocity. Its scope is reduced in every 
firmly organized unition. Some disagree- 
ments are incompatible with membership. 
The historical basis of political life and 
thought in the United States is essentially 
one of reciprocity, as expressed in the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights. War is a 
condition in which the national community 
fights for its existence and interests. With it 
some censorship, i.e., suppression of free 
utterances, becomes unavoidable in the in- 
terests of security, and compulsory con- 
scription is used. These restrictions were 
kept to a minimum in the recent war. They 
were greater in the Civil War and the first 
World War. Lincoln and Wilson were true 
democrats, but during war they put the de- 
mands of national unition first and used 
coercion. 

The ideologies of all totalitarian govern- 
ments stress unition and work association 
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while denouncing reciprocity, i.e., individu- 
alism, liberalism, democracy, and tolerance. 
Their crimes consist in the refutation of 
reciprocity, but their attitude is logical from 
their premises and illuminates the losses of 
freedom in these basic relations when the 
counterbalance of reciprocity is removed. 
All prophets, all dogmatic religions, all 
spiritual leaders who do not preach liberty, 
are, naturally, intolerant. They exact strict 
adherence and are ready to excommunicate 
and punish recalcitrants. 

A period of internal strife develops when 
a change within the unition of its leadership 
is intended by some members as a move- 
ment of reform or revolution. Divergencies 
and infringements of union occur until such 
a process terminates, for better or worse, 
with a reaffirmation or destruction of uni- 
tion. Such a conflict is always a dispute over 
means, not over ends, provided that the 
bond continues. It may be settled peace- 
fully by majority vote, by arbitration, or by 
the decision of recognized authority. But 
there is always some compulsion, some loss 
of liberty connected for those who are de- 
feated. 

To sum up: The core of unition is freedom 
of consent; freedom of choice is more or less 
limited. Coercion, absent in pure unition, 
enters into the reality of firmly organized 
unions. 

Liberty of the unition group itself means 
freedom from any unwelcome external inter- 
ference; the latter leads to resentment and 
resistance toward the opponents. The group 
demands freedom of choice for itself. It may 
deal with others on the basis of reciprocity 
and may even join them with the freedom 
of agreement in a process of federation and 
unification. 

The movements for national independ- 
ence are instances of group liberations: the 
formation of the League of Nations for an 
organization of states on the basis of mu- 
tuality. In this instance the liberty of 
choice for the single group was excessive, 
not enough restricted for their efficient work 
association. Analogies in the field of church- 
es or social groupings could easily be quoted. 
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FREEDOM AND THE BASIC ANTAGONISTIC 
RELATIONS 


Freedom and the relations of selfishness.— 
Selfishness is a primary human trait, neces- 
sary for the preservation and development 
of the individual. But it can be exaggerated 
to the disregard of other people’s interests 
and rights, and the neglect of the obliga- 
tions of group membership, transgressing 
justified self-assertion. It exerts an excessive 
freedom of choice for the own ego. This 
hyperegotism characterizes relations of self- 
ishness. Freedom of agreement retrocedes 
because co-operation is only formal and not 
genuine, to be continued as long as it is use- 
ful, and violated if no longer advantageous. 

All this favors asociality and license but 
provokes also the counteractions of self- 
defense and retaliations by the exploited 
and wronged persons, thus exposing the 
hyperegotistic individual or group to ex- 
ternal compulsion. 

Freedom and exclusion.—Being excluded 
from unition means in some way an increase 
of liberty for those affected; they are re- 
leased from the common bonds. But it is the 
liberty of the outlawed which easily makes 
them objects of aggression and coercion. 
The excluded party is exposed to dis- 
crimination, expecially if it is in the power 
or jurisdiction of the opponents. In extreme 
cases they are deprived of all rights and 
enslaved, as shown by the history of wars 
and conquests and demonstrated by the 
present experiences of Jews, Czechs, and 
Poles under Nazi domination. 

The excluding group certainly wins more 
freedom of choice since it has no longer to 
fulfil the obligations of solidarity which are 
inherent in unition life to nonmembers. The 
license becomes infinitely greater if the ex- 
clusion goes so far that even reciprocity is 
denied to the out-group. Then they are to be 
reckoned as the scum of the earth, whose 
rights and personalities need not be con- 

sidered. Group selfishness is set free. 

Relations of divergence.—These relations 
always imply striving for liberty of choice 
and impair liberty of agreement. The dis- 
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senting parties prefer their different opinions 
and plans. They can find common ground 
and live peacefully together only when con- 
ceding mutuality to each other with the 
right to disagree and seeking a workable 
standard for compromise, arbitration, or 
majority decision. Scientific discussions— 
having the desire for truth, objective deter- 
mination of facts, and logical reasoning as 
common standards—a civil lawsuit submit- 
ted to the courts, or a vote in parliament are 
suitable instances for this solution. Other- 
wise open or latent conflicts threaten with 
impending coercion. The religious wars of 
the past, revolutions and civil wars, the 
installation of totalitarian government with 
discrimination against all adversaries, dem- 
onstrate how far such discrepancies can be 
driven. 

A special case is that of resistance to work 
association itself; it is a fight for personal 
liberty of choice. Such an aversion is under- 
standable, since every subordination and 
organization is conjoined with loss of free- 
dom. Working on the clock, the monotony 
of office and factory, soulless and dreary 
work, constant supervision and command— 
all this may fill the individual with resent- 
ment. 

Efforts to remain independent and un- 
fettered prevail in some professional work 
and in the mode of life favored by artists, 
liberal professions, farmers, settlers, etc., in 
many cases with renunciations of income 
and social conveniences. Gipsies, and 
tramps, too, strive after liberty. Even 
laziness has something to do with freedom. 
The Neapolitan “lazzaroni,” who does no 
work so long as he possesses a few cents in 
his pockets, is expressing his choice of idle- 
ness and sunshine. People of southern and 
tropical countries will possibly be hard to 
convince of the advantages of a rising living 
standard, if the latter is connected with 
harder work and stricter regulations. 


It is necessary to keep in mind that the 
different aspects of freedom in the various 
social'relations are, in reality, not so strictly 
separated‘as in abstraction. They are usual- 
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ly conjoined and intermingled—facts which 
are relevant to the topics under consider- 
ation and have been repeatedly quoted. 
Every admixture of reciprocity relations to 
unition enhances the freedom of choice. 
Friendship is the freest form of unition be- 
cause not only is it a close union but also 
it is based on mutual affirmation of the 
other’s personality. 

Analogously, the free forms of work as- 
sociation are at the same time reciprocity 
relations. Some of the instances given were 
business partnerships and scientific co- 
operation. It has also been pointed out that 
a family life which consists in nothing but 
unition may easily become a tyranny over 
mind and body, thereby suppressing indi- 
viduality. Recognition of the different per- 
sonalities and divergent interests of the 
members makes life happier and easier 
without weakening the bond. More freedom 
of agreement is added when feelings of 
personal solidarity and recognized leader- 
ship prevail in a co-operative team and are 
strengthened by fair treatment, i.e., reci- 
procity. 

On the other hand, the necessary organi- 
zation and subordination, meaning the 
combination with work association, lead to 
compulsive forces, even in reciprocity re- 
lations, as demonstrated by the institutions 
of courts and law. The decrease of freedom 
is also similar in more complicated unitions, 
such as in nations, by their necessary or- 
ganization. Such examples could be con- 
tinued. 

The analysis shows with convincing evi- 
dence that the conceptions of freedom take up 
different, even contrary, attitudes in relation to 
the various forms of association and meet with 
different extension and evaluations. One can- 
not speak of freedom with any precision 
without stating which kind of freedom is 
meant, or whether the individual or the 
group is being considered. It is not possible 
to discuss its place and right in society 
without considering the particular form of 
association to which it applies, even its 
subforms and admixtures. Generalities on 
liberty are usually misleading. 
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Liberty is something to be revered and 
served; but the right kind of liberty in the 
right place. It cannot be set up as an abso- 
lute ideal but remains indispensable as a 
relative one. Its scope in the fields of the 
basic social connections may be defined as 
follows: for reciprocity, as much liberty as 
compatible with the rights of others; for 
unition, as much freedom as cohesion and 
solidarity of the group permits; for work 
association, as much as is in accordance with 
plans, organization, and efficiency. It is 
easily understood that these three supreme 
formulations are not identical and that they 
can be harmonized only to a certain degree. 
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Therefore, there will always be a fight for 
freedom and always some restrictions on it: 
even if its asocial and noxious tendencies in 
the separating social relations are not con- 
sidered. 

“Give me liberty, or give me death”’ is 
the proud revolutionary battle cry against 
social or political oppression; but the same 
men may be forced, during the same under- 
taking, to avow: “Give us discipline, lest we 
perish.” It is the difference between reci- 
procity and work association or unition in 
vital matters, between individuality and 
group membership. 


New York City 
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POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION. By Karl Loewen- 
stein. New York: Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. 
xli+498. $4.00. 


This book should make some readers squirm. 
Professor Loewenstein—professor of political 
science at Amherst, author of Hitler’s Germany 
and Brazil under Vargas, and recently in Ger- 
many with the legal division of the United 
States group of the Control Council—is con- 
cerned with things possible, not with a blue 
print for Utopia. And what he considers pos- 
sible leaves much to be desired. 

Political Reconstruction pictures the demo- 
cratic countries as paying dearly for an error 
deeply embedded in _ traditional political 
thought. They paid with World War IT; if they 
fail to perceive the error and to renovate their 
thinking and institutions they very possibly will 
pay again, with World War III. And there is no 
sign of their correcting it very soon. The error 
consists in the failure to recognize that “‘in- 
ternal conditions—political, social, economic— 
in a particular state are bound to affect other 
ee ” Wars between nations originate 
within nations. In the long run, the form of 
internal government determines the character 
of world society. World War II was required in 
order to drive home the implications of this 
idea, and many people fail to appreciate them 
even now. Meanwhile the idea of noninterven- 
tion, the belief that “other people’s government 
is none of our business” has become a dogma 
in the minds of millions and a maxim of the law 
of nations, firmly rooted in the bedrock of prece- 
dent. The doctrine has outlived its usefulness, 
but remains in operation in the conduct of for- 
eign affairs by democratic nations. It was useful 
as long as governments opposing the democ- 
racies observed it. The effects became crucial 
when the enemies of democracy, the totalitarian 
states, scrapped the doctrine and intervened in 
the affairs of other countries whenever they 
considered it expedient, while the democracies 
continued to observe the previously accepted 
rules of the game. 

Worse still, while the causes of war reside 
basically within nations, such organization as 
exists for preventing war is predicated on the 
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doctrine of nonintervention. The League of Na- 
tions was impotent to deal with the forces of 
aggression at their source. It “was headed for 
the world catastrophe under the flag of the 
dogma of political laissez faire.’”” Its member- 
ship precluded any improvement of the situa- 
tion. Under Article I of the Covenant of the 
League, membership was granted to “any fully 
self-governing State,’ but in League practice 
the test of self-governing was applied “‘only to a 
country’s international independence: toward 
its form of government the League was utterly 
indifferent.” A member might change from a 
constitutional to a nonconstitutional form of 
government without so much as a remonstrance 
possible on the part of the League. Thus the 
forces of aggression were free to feed at will 
within the sanctity of the state—witness Ger- 
many and Japan—while the League was para- 
lyzed by its heterogeneous makeup, at cross- 
purposes within itself. Its history is evidence of 
the correctness of Kant in affirming that a 
world organization to achieve peace can be ef- 
fective only if it possesses political homogeneity, 
if it consists of states with similar constitutional 
organization and political ideals. And if this is 
the case we need not expect a warless world to 
emerge from the principles propounded at Dum- 
barton Oaks and San Francisco. For they har- 
bor the same basic weaknesses, disguised with 
new terms, that paralyzed the League of Na- 
tions and loosed the catastrophe of World War 
i. 

What then, if anything, can be done? With- 
in limits the author of Political Reconstruction is 
an optimist, though his is the “optimism of 
despair.” Blueprints for a warless world usually 
predicate an international organization to en- 
force peace and to guarantee the security of de- 
mocracy; but no such organization can be ef- 
fective until the forces of democracy within 
nations already have become sufficiently strong 
and enlightened to support it. Thus the archi- 
tects of Utopia are caught in a vicious circle. 
The only solution is a conquest of the spirit. 
Institutions are no adequate substitute for it; 
at best they only suffice to protect and nurture 
it. And the conquest is not easy. If only all the 
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forces of autocracy were confined to our recent 
enemies the solution would be simple. The con- 
taminated element could be put to the sword 
and the rest of mankind thereby enabled to live 
happily in democratic bliss forever after. The 
problem is farmore complex. One crop of Fascist 
nations has been hewn down, but the seeds for 
more remain. Consequently, the democratic 
forces of the world must learn to recognize for 
whom the bell tolls: a defeat for democracy 
anywhere is a defeat for democracy everywhere. 
Democracy can be secure only if democrats 
learn to rally quickly wherever and whenever 
the forces of autocracy threaten to dominate. 
Professor Loewenstein is no easy optimist: 
“Generations will have come and gone—and 
perhaps another world war will have to be 
fought—before an international solidarity has 
been created which will cause every state to 
consider infringement of political democracy in 
any part of the world as a matter of immediate 
concern.” 

Yet in its stumbling, blundering way, by trial 
and error, “democracy moves and progresses.”’ 
There persists a vision “‘of a fully integrated 
world system which mankind is bound ulti- 
mately to reach in its evolution.” The people, 
given a real choice, choose peace. The people 
everywhere want peace, and everywhere they 
periodically go to war. How can this thing be? 
The explanation is in the form of government. 
Governments, not the people, choose war, 
though to wage war governments must contrive 
to gain the support of the people. Where the 
people control their government they do not 
readily go to war. If appeasement accomplished 
nothing else it demonstrated that democracies 
do not lightly take the sword. Dictatorships, on 
the contrary, “are driven to war by their own 
dynamism.” Political democracy is a pre- 
requisite to peace. 

The situation does not necessitate prescribing 
any one form of government. The traditional 
classifications of governments are inadequate 
for Loewenstein, since they refer to the external 
framework of governments, while the important 
thing for his purpose is the actual conduct, “the 
manner in which political power is created for, 
and exercised by, those holding it.” In political 
democracy, legitimation is democratically mani- 
fested. The crucial characteristic is that “the 
government obtains office through consent of 
the people and is accountable to them for its 
conduct of office by democratic techniques.” 
In other respects there may be considerable 
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variations. No one best form can be prescribed. 
But we have ample evidence that autocratic 
forms are bad. Their legitimation is “con- 
straint, without democratically manifested con- 
sent of the people.” They destroy democracy in 
the nation where they appear and endanger it in 
other nations as well. 

The problem, then, is to keep autocratic gov- 
ernments to a minimum, while strengthening 
democratic governments and the democratic 
spirit wherever possible. And something can be 
done. The democratic nations are far from im- 
potent. They have emerged from the war with 
new prestige. Autocracy has been tried and its 
evils made evident. At least some of the auto- 
cratic nations lie utterly crushed. The more 
democratic nations have it in their power to 
determine, in no small measure, the political 
environment in the beaten autocracies for years 
to come. The democratic spirit cannot be im- 
posed from without, but it can be developed 
from within. ‘Change in political environment 
changes political mentality.” A section on the 
problems and techniques of political tutelage is 
designed to show how the job can be done, if a 
really determined effort is made. And the 
triumphant democracies are in a position to see 
that the new spirit is supplemented with politi- 
cal institutions to protect it and make it effec- 
tive. 

What is the nature of such institutions, and 
how are they to be established? The United Na- 
tions should admit no government—the author 
laments that they already have admitted 
Argentina—that fails to meet the ‘“‘nuclear de- 
mands” of political democracy. In the recently 
defeated countries no government failing to 
meet these demands should be permitted even 
to come into existence. The demands are seven: 
a written constitution, suffrage and vote, repre- 
sentative institutions, popular control (ac- 
countability and responsibility) of the govern- 
ment, political parties (with measures to pre- 
vent an excessive number of “‘splinter’’ parties), 
constitutionally guaranteed liberties, and pro- 
tection of the democratic order. The techniques 
for safeguarding democracy must change to 
cope with the new techniques of attack. Every 
citizen should be guaranteed “the right to par- 
ticipate in the government of his state through 
democratic elections.” And what is more, politi- 
cal democracies must not permit the freedoms 
of democracy to be utilized for an attack on 
fundamental democratic premises. “The in- 
escapable lesson of the past is that political 
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democracy must rigorously deny its enemies the 
democratic privileges. To permit the antidemo- 
cratic forces to utilize democratic institutions 
for their destruction is the very negation of 
political democracy. Political rights, like all in- 
dividual rights, find their natural limits in the 
rights of others. Those who would destroy them 
have no legal or moral claim to be protected in 
their right to destroy.” This limitation need not 
negate freedom of opinion. Antidemocratic 
democratic propaganda can be permitted, “but 
only as long as it abstains from consolidating 
itself into an organization for the attainment of 
its aims.” 

But the best constitution does not suffice 
under some conditions to safeguard democracy. 
And the nation where the forces of autocracy 
overwhelm democracy becomes a menace to 
democracy everywhere. Therefore, an inter- 
national organization, unshackled from the 
dogma of nonintervention, with sufficient po- 
litical homogeneity and unity of purpose to act, 
and with political observation posts to detect 
the forces of autocracy in their initial stages, is 
imperative to a lasting peace. And if it is ob- 
jected that autocracies already exist, that Rus- 
sia, for example, may prove to be an autocracy, 
and that the implications are not pleasant, Pro- 
fessor Loewenstein can reply that the greater 
the forces of autocracy prove to be, the greater 
the need for such democracies as exist to stand 
united and effectively organized. 

“Long is the way and hard, that out of hell 
leads up to light.” Professor Loewenstein be- 
lieves that the way exists, but he is convinced 
that San Francisco is somewhat off the route. 


WILLARD O. Eppy 


Colorado A & M College 


SIGNS, LANGUAGE, AND BEHAviorR. By Charles 
Morris. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 
Pp. v+356. $5.00. 


The project undertaken in the present vol- 
ume is the continuation of one that engaged 
Charles Morris’ attention in a preliminary pub- 
lication, Foundation of the Theory of Signs. 
Since many readers of this Journal may be un- 
familiar with Morris’ work, because of its some- 
what specialized nature, critical comment on 
the book should be preceded by some general 
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remarks concerning its subject matter, scale, 
etc. 

As has been suggested by some, Sigs, Lan- 
guage, and Behavior might be thought of as a 
companion volume to the well-known study of the 
same subject by Ogden and Richards, The Mean- 
ing of Meaning. As does this volume, Morris’ 
book deals with the problem of meaning: with 
signs, symbols, and the conditions under which 
they mean; with the different forms and levels 
of significance; with the question of definition; 
and the like. Morris’ discussion of such topics, 
as is true of that contained in the Ogden and 
Richards volume, is in accord with the basic 
postulates of the empirical tradition. It chal- 
lenges the metaphysical and formalistic theories 
of meaning and purports at least to lay the 
foundations for a “science of signs.’’ In trying to 
do this job, Morris leans heavily on the thought 
of Peirce, Mead, and current psychology, as 
well as on the work of the psychiatrists, neur- 
ologists, students of language, etc. It is his ex- 
pressed opinion that the construction of the 
science of signs must be a co-operative enter- 
prise requiring the contributory labors of spe- 
cialists in many and varied fields. 

The theory of Signs, Language, and Behavior 
is not merely an empirical account of sign phe- 
nomena; it is a behavioristically oriented the- 
ory. It reflects the conviction that “‘a science of 
signs can be most profitably developed on a 
biological basis and specifically within the 
framework of the science of behavior.” Con- 
sistent with this assumption, the “sign process” 
is conceived as a special form of behavior oc- 
curring within a more inclusive behavior con- 
text, the sign as such is described as a special 
kind of ‘preparatory stimulus,” and the “‘inter- 
pretant”’ of the sign is defined as a “disposition 
to respond”’ or act in a certain way. 

As pointed out, the theory of the present 
work is developed more systematically than 
that contained in the Foundation. Morris, 
moreover, has attempted in the present work to 
clear up ambiguities contained in the former 
work and to meet some of the major criticisms 
it evoked. But, while the writer would wish to 
be among the first to acknowledge that some 
success along these lines has been achieved, it 
appears clear to him that Morris’ use of certain 
key terms is still not above reproach and that 
his handling of several basic issues leaves much 
to be desired. A brief comment on his treatment 
of two related questions will serve to illustrate, 
if not adequately to verify, this judgment. 
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Consider first the discussion of “‘inter- 
pretant.” In the current work “interpretant”’ 
(which is one of the triad of principal com- 
ponents of the sign-process) is defined as a “‘dis- 
position to respond.” In taking this position 
Morris is committing himself to what some cur- 
rent psychologists call a “peripheral theory,”’ 
i.e., to the assumption that the interpretant is a 
set of organized implicit acts. Or does the defini- 
tion imply that the interpretant is a complex 
cortical process? One can hardly be certain as to 
what is to be understood by the expression ‘‘dis- 
position to respond,” although there is consid- 
erable textual evidence that Morris has been so 
influenced by the grossly oversimplified construc- 
tions of Clark Hull and associates that he has 
committed himself to a peripheral theory. The 
issue is particularly crucial, since Morris sug- 
gests the identification of “‘idea’’ or ‘‘concept”’ 
with “‘interpretant.” 

As a second example, take the concept of “‘sig- 

nification,” which replaces the concept “desig- 
natum” featured in the Foundation. In the 
present work “signification”’ is contrasted with 
“denotatum” as was “‘designatum” with “deno- 
tatum”’ in the former. Here ‘‘denotatum”’ is de- 
fined as “anything which would permit the 
completion of the response-sequences to which 
the interpreter is disposed because of a sign.”’ 
And a sign is said to “denote a denotatum.”’ 
Regarding the sign’s signification Morris states 
that those “conditions which are such that 
whatever fulfills them is a denotatum will be 
called a significatum of the sign.’’ In the judg- 
ment of the writer the treatment of the object- 
phase of the sign process illustrated here marks 
no significant improvement over the ambiguous 
handling of the issue in the Foundation. Is the 
“significatum” a mere logical fiction? Is it a 
peculiar kind of object? Is it internal to the sign 
process? What precisely is its status? What in 
detail is the relation of a “significatum” to a 
“denotatum”? 

The critical reader of Signs, Language, and 
Behavior will find numerous instances of the 
sort of thing which is pointed out in these re- 
marks. But he will probably agree that, despite 
its shortcomings, the book is one that no serious 
student of “sign-action” can afford either to 
ignore or to take lightly. While Morris may not 
have succeeded in “laying the foundation for a 
comprehensive and fruitful science of signs” he 
has made some substantial contributions to this 
project. 

The book contains an exhaustive Bibliogra- 





phy and excellent notes on each chapter as well 
as an instructive Appendix. 

GEORGE GENTRY 
University of Texas 


PHILOSOPHY OF BusINnEss. By Rupert C. Lodge. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 

Pp. xili+432. $5.00. 

Professor Lodge’s pioneer treatise is more 
than a little reminiscent of the famous article on 
“Chinese Metaphysics”’ that was allegedly pro- 
duced by a synthesis of the encyclopedia article 
on “China” and the one on “Metaphysics.” 
His first two hundred pages approach business 
from the rarefied point of view of not only pro- 
fessional but professorial philosophy and would 
be likely to deter even the hardiest businessman. 
This is partly because he sets up a rigid frame- 
work of philosophical schools, only to reveal by 
his quotations a bewildering variety of doc- 
trines. ‘At the present day,” he assures the 
reader, “there are three philosophical stand- 
points which are treated by philosophers as 
fundamental: neither more nor less than three.” 
They are idealism, realism, and pragmatism; 
although Pareto and logical positivism, to say 
nothing of naturalism and existentialism, fail to 
oblige by fitting into any one of his trinity. It 
then appears that no one of the three schools 
gives an adequate interpretation of what hap- 
pens in the business world; hence a “‘balanced 
philosophy .... seeing positive value in all 
three and leaving it to the practical judgment of 
the executive to decide which of the three should 
be applied in a given situation” is advocated. 
In spite of the author’s protestations to the con- 
trary, it is hard to see how this escapes being 

either eclecticism or pragmatism. 

The second half of the book starts with the 
business world and proceeds in the general di- 
rection of philosophy with much the same re- 
sults. “The kind of man who can be expected to 
make a success of business is always a man who 
has developed a certain balance of the three 
philosophic attitudes. Pragmatism especially 
appears to be a sine qua non of success in any 
kind of business..... An attitude predomi- 
nantly idealist can be used in business at the 
industrial level, if the idealist is protected from 
the outer world, and given congenial work to 
RE isis An attitude predominantly realist can 
be used in business at the financial level, espe- 
cially during emergencies or periods of adver- 
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sity” (pp. 357-58). Much mischief is caused 
throughout the book by the author’s sweeping 
triple classification of philosophical views. The 
chapter “Business and the State’’ is marred by 
an inexcusable juxtaposition of pragmatism and 
fascism, little softened by the pointing out of 
“a difference” between the two (p. 398). Profes- 
sor Lodge deserves much praise for his industry 
in bringing together the cognate literatures of 
business and philosophy in such a way as to 
facilitate the future forging of a philosophy of 
business. 

HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


Union College 


PERPLEXITIES AND PARADOXES. By Miguel 
Unamuno (trans. from the Spanish by 
Stuart Gross). New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1945. Pp. 165. $2.50. 


There are paradoxes that are perverse, like 
some of Chesterton’s. There are paradoxes that 
are perplexing, because they are either miscued 
or do not fully come off. And then there are para- 
doxes that provoke further thought, because 
they expose the complexity of life and reveal the 
multidimentionality of what philosophers so 
easily call the rational. Unamuno illustrates, for 
the most part, the latter type. 

Our Spaniard is at times eccentric, it is true; 
but even his eccentricity is more of the center 
than of the periphery of significance. After read- 
ing the more classical Tragic Sense of Life one 
could believe, and after reading these last in- 
formal essays one could hardly disbelieve, the 
story told of Unamuno during the Spanish 
Civil War. He appeared one day in public wear- 
ing an emblem not seen before. He admitted to 
a questioner that it was the badge of a new 
political party, a party to which only Unamuno 
belonged—and if anybody else tried to join it, 
he would quit his own party! 

To a friend in Chile who writes that people 
are always asking about Unamuno’s religion, he 
advises (in the first essay of this volume) that 
“those who ask me this question are seeking a 
dogma, a restful solution for their lazy spirits.” 
Like Thomas Jefferson long before him, but not 
for the same democratic reason, Unamuno re- 
fuses to answer: “‘As from the plague,” he says, 
“T flee from being classified.” And yet answer he 
does—answers with the keynote of these famil- 
iar essays—before he is finished with his Chilean 
readers: ‘I have hope only for those who do not 


know, but who are not resigned to being ig- 
norant, for those who restlessly struggle to learn 
the truth and who are more concerned with the 
struggle than with victory.” And again, in the 
same spirit, ‘‘ ‘Requiescat in pace.’ He who rests 
says farewell.” 

One cannot companion with the Socratic 
spirit in form so authentic, as the reader does 
throughout these light essays, without guessing 
that more in this restless Spaniard than in most 
contemporary philosophers the inquisitive 
Greek came to reincarnation and to the further- 
ance of his ageless vocation. Unamuno, like 
Socrates, finds only ignorance to complain of in 
other men—and he is even more aware of his 
own ignorance than was Plato’s Socrates. Una- 
muno was no happier with his Spain than 
Socrates was with his Athens. In the face of its 
low rate of literacy, Spain this native gadfly 
describes (in a translation more felicitous here 
than elsewhere) as an “illiteratocracy.”’ 

Deferential and sharp in turn, through some 
two dozen essays, Unamuno here indulges a 
philosopher’s wit at the expense of his country- 
men, not to say at the expense of mankind. A 
critic is certainly not wise to expect rigorous 
consistency of one who lives by clairvoyance. 
One may be well advised indeed to read Una- 
muno only in snatches so that, betimes, he can 
forget what the author has said before. If, how- 
ever, we as readers not too critical have learned 
the wisdom of allowing the defects of his quali- 
ties to one who has the qualities of his defects, 
we shall adjust ourselves to Unamuno so as not 
to miss the spice of his life who himself saw in 
every life “another victim of the Sphinx’s evil 
eye.” In some such spirit of prudent tolerance, 
consider at a gulp or properly spaced with, say, 
a day between each two these sample nuggets of 
a philosopher who died while living and so now 
lives while dead. They are at least half-truths, 
with the grace, as he himself put it, of “some- 
thing left unsaid.” 

The person who, being good, believes in a tran- 
scendental order, is not good so much because he 
believes in it as he believes in it because he is good 
{p. 2]. 

. In a large city . . . . a man can be frivolous, but 
it is harder to be barbarous [p. 17]. 

A Catholic was telling me one day of the tremen- 
dous increase in his coreligionists in the United 
States, and I replied: “Yes, just as rabbits are in- 
creasing in Australia, because the Irish, Polish, 
Italian, et cetera proletariat, which makes up North 
American Catholicism, is very prolific; but tell me, 
how many men of top rank, statesmen, scientists, 
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philosophers and poets, are Catholics there?” (pp. 
17-18]. 

Fighting with one another men learn to love, to 
have compassion. Those who lie dead on the battle- 
field rest together and share a common peace. War 
has been and is the mother of compassion, which we 
call love; peace is the mother of envy [p. 27]. 

But note well that the war that accomplishes is 
the war that one plans against himself, the war 
against the mystery of our lives and of our destiny 
[p. 48]. 

One must separate himself from the crowd, and 
one must do it for the sake and benefit of the crowd 
itself. When one reaches a peak, whatever it may be, 
he should open his arms and shout, calling the rest to 
the peak, rather than descend with the pretext of 
showing them the way, because he will lose the way 
himself and he cannot rouse their spirits as he can 
from above [p. 32]. 

I sympathize particularly with those lonely 
spirits that flee from the crowd just when the crowd 
is about to crown them kings, as Christ did [p. 35). 

For many people smoke is still the main indica- 
tion of progress [p. 39]. 
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Envy is thin because it bites but does not eat 
[p. 44]. 

I profoundly believe that if we were always to 
speak the truth in every case, and nothing but the 
truth, at first the world would threaten to become 
uninhabitable, but before long we would understand 
one another as we do not today [p. 67]. 

All that the four Gospels have to say about 
Mary’s husband, Joseph, can be put on a cigarette 
paper, but some one has written a Life of Saint 
Joseph, the Patriarch of more than 600 pages. What 
can it contain but speeches and pious frauds? [p. 70]. 

From his house, without even leaving it, one can 
very well govern a city [p. 83]. 

Chase is a sport not a trade [p. 84]. 

Our inability to become fetichists, even for an 
instant, prevents our reaching a complete and sound 
explanation of fetichism [p. 98]. 

If you wish people to respect you in the last half 
of your life, spend the first half in making yourself 
displeasing [p. 116]. 

T. V. Smit 


University of Chicago 


SHORTER NOTICES 


NATIONALISM AND AFTER. By Edward Hallett 
Carr. New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. 
Pp. 76. $1.25. 


THE IDEA oF NATIONALISM: A Stupy IN ITs 
ORIGINS AND BACKGROUND. By Hans Kohn. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. xi+ 
734- $7.50. 


As far as Edward Hallett Carr writes as a 
scholar, and not as a politician, some of his 
observations are very sound. The fact, e.g., that 
there were twenty-six nations in Europe in 1924 
as against only fourteen in 1871 is more impor- 
tant than is frequently assumed. The same can 
be said of “‘the absence of any trace of national 
exaltation or enthusiasm on the outbreak of the 
second world war” to which the author rightly 
draws attention (p. 35). But in explaining what 
a “nation” is, Carr is no more successful than is 
Kohn. The “identification of the nation with the 
person of the sovereign” in former centuries 
proves only that there existed in those times 
sovereigns, while nations were unknown; and 
Rousseau can hardly be called “the founder of 
modern nationalism” because he identified 
“nation” and “people” (p. 7), for the “people”’ 
might have been the “Europeans” or “man- 
kind” as well as the “French” or “Spaniards.” 
Unfortunately, Carr dabbles in economics, a 
science with whose basic principles he is as 
unfamiliar as is another widely read political 





scientist, Harold Laski. His idea that during the 
nineteenth century Britain was the “supreme 
external arbiter” of the economic destinies of 
most other nations “in the disguise of a law of 
nature” (p. 17) is fantastic. 

Looking ahead, Carr feels that nationalism is 
declining. This is probably true as far as the 
Anglo-Saxons and possibly the French are con- 
cerned but may be questioned otherwise. He 
predicts that the smaller nations will have no 
influence whatever in international matters in 
the future. Strategic frontiers have lost their 
significance. ‘The picture we obtain is one of an 
international general staff, or series of inter- 
national general staffs for different regions, op- 
erating under the general direction of a world 
security organization with national or joint 
forces in occupation of strategic bases at key 
points” (p. 61). 

Unfortunately, the experience made with the 
forecasts of “experts on international affairs” 
has been little encouraging for some time. 

The erudition that has gone into Hans 
Kohn’s book on nationalism is nothing short of 
amazing. His references alone are a mine of 
information. The book is well written and well 
organized. Every quotation is at its proper 
place. Yet, much as everyone who is interested 
in the history of ideas will enjoy the volume un- 
der review, it leaves the reader with the definite 
impression that, though he has learned many 
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things about the attitude of numerous more or 
less historical figures toward home, country, 
humanity, religion, and patriotism, the au- 
thor’s own contribution remains obscure. Hans 
Kohn is not the first author who has lost his way 
while wading through the overwhelming mass 
of material on national consciousness. The same 
happened to other scholars before him, e.g., 
Roberto Michels and Heinrich Hertz. 

Kohn’s book represents one single demon- 
stration of the fact that the sentiments that go 
under the name of ‘‘national consciousness” are 
anything but instinctive. “The homeland which 
a man naturally loves is his native village or 


valley or city..... The whole territory in- 
habited by what we should consider today a 
nationality .... could become known only by 


instruction or travel’’ (p. 8)—but then instruc- 
tion and travel embrace “‘foreign’”’ nations as 
well. “Nationalities,” says Kohn, ‘“‘are groups of 
very recent origin and therefore are of the ut- 
most complexity. They defy exact definition. 
Nationality is an historical and a political con- 
cept, and the words nation and nationality have 
undergone many changes in meaning” (p. 13). 
Yet Kohn’s book is concerned with “‘national- 
ism,” a concept that stands for one and not for 
several meanings. The quoted statement is thus 
not very helpful. 

The more one delves into the problem of 
nationalism, the more intriguing does it be- 
come. It is a well-known fact that the Germans 
were anything but nationalistic only a few gen- 
erations back. In the eighteenth century Herder 
contributed more to the awakening of national 
consciousness among the Slavonic peoples than 
among the Germans. It is less well known that 
certain manifestations of early American na- 
tionalism curiously recall nationalistic utter- 
ances of the Nazis. Noah Webster made an 
effort to reform the spelling of the English lan- 
guage because “‘it would make a difference be- 
tween the English orthography and the Ameri- 
ae A national language is a band of na- 
tional union” (p. 305). One Nicholas Pike pref- 
aced his Arithmetic (1788) with the statement: 
“As the United States are now an independent 
Nation, it was judged that a System [of arith- 
metic] might be calculated more suitable to our 
Meridian, than those heretofore published” 
(p. 304). There are many interesting pages 
about the role of the strangers in the awakening 
of national consciousness. For instance, ‘“‘when 
at the end of the [18th] century an Irish nation 
was born....it was unconnected with the 
Gaelic tradition and the Irish Catholic clans, 
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and was a nation of Protestant Englishmen who 
had settled in Ireland, and who claimed, as 
Englishmen, full parliamentary self-determina- 
tion.” 
Thus, every page is interesting, yet the book 
as a whole is not. 
WALTER SULZBACH 


National Industrial Conference Boara 


PRODUCTIVE THINKING. By Max Wertheimer. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1945. Pp. xi+ 
224. $3.00. 


“What occurs when, now and then, thinking 
really works productively? What is really going 
on in such a process?” For centuries the best 
human brains have “worked hard to find real 
answers to these questions.” But their answers, 
recorded in books on logic, psychology, and 
education seemed to the late Max Wertheimer 
not to “touch the core of the problem at all.” 
Rightfully dissatisfied with both the traditional 
logic and associationist psychology, he sought 
to bring into play the new resources of the Ge- 
stalt school, especially the dynamic parts played 
by grouping, reorganization, and structuriza- 
tion in a single consistent line of thought. This 
book records only a few of the introductory ex- 
periments and examples completed before the 
author’s death. It is composed about equally of 
famous achievements represented by Galileo, 
Gauss, and Einstein, simple everyday problems 
in geometry and badminton, and a girl describ- 
ing her office environment. Wertheimer repeat- 
edly points out the necessity for productive 
thinking of a grasp of “‘a whole consistent pic- 
ture” and of “‘what the structure of the whole 
requires for the parts.” A concluding chapter 
sketches the dynamics and logic of productive 
thinking, with emphasis upon the changing 
functional meanings as thinking advances. 


HArotp A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


RoBERT BoyLE, DeEvoutT NATURALIST: A 
StuDY IN SCIENCE AND RELIGION IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTUuRY. By Mitchell Salem 
Fisher. Philadelphia: Oshiver Studio Press, 
1945. Pp. 184. 

In this well-ordered, genial exposition of the 
principal methodological and theological doc- 
trines of Robert Boyle, the author creates new 
interest in the great experimentalist of the 
seventeenth century. Recent biographies of 
Boyle, together with some random reprintings 
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of his works, have again centered our attention 
upon this scrupulous investigator who looked 
upon the world as a machine created and main- 
tained by a benevolent God. Fisher’s outline is 
reasonably comprehensive, covering the prin- 
cipal doctrines of truth and method, of mecha- 
nism and teleology, and of the limitations of ra- 
tional theology and vindications of revealed re- 
ligion to be found in Boyle’s multifarious writ- 
ings. Unfortunately, Fisher’s expounding is un- 
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completed by any serious analysis, and all prob- 
lems are left by him as Boyle !eft them. A vigor- 
ous thinker no doubt deserves more than a 
piecing together of quotations and documented 
“child of his age” generalizations. However, 
Fisher’s account is still useful as a guide to the 
sources, even though it has not attained the 
philosophic dignity of explication, refutation, or 
defense. 

GEORGE KIMBALL PLOCHMANN 
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“Whoever wants le contribute 
his share to the coming peace 
musinead....” 


PLANS FOR 
WORLD PEACE 
THROUGH SIX 

CENTURIES 


By 
SYLVESTER JOHN HEMLEBEN 
Fordham University 


So says Hans Heyman in a review in The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 

A review by Theodore C. Peasé in The 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review describes 
the book: “In compact but well-docu- 
mented form he tells interestingly of plans 
to insure peace beginning with Dubois and 
Dante in the fourteenth century and ending 
with the League of Nations. Mr. Hem- 
leben has compiled a most useful book of 
reference for the present time.” 


Some other reviewers’ comments are: 


“Professor Hemleben has written a book so 
compact, so well documented, and so per- 
spicacious that there is really very little the 
reviewer need do but recommend most 
heartily his Plans for World Peace through Six 
Centuries. .... "Caroline Robbins, The 
Social Studies. 

“The story is interestingly told, well 
planned and carried out. The book is a 


distinct addition to the subject.””—Edson L. 
Whitney, World Affairs. 


“The book will undoubtedly prove an in- 
dispensable reference book for all post-war 
planners and save them a lot of research, 
particularly as it gives an imposing bibliog- 
raphy of twenty-cight pages.” —New Europe. 


$2.50 
The University of Chicago Press 














“The book is full 


of life, not one 
woman's life 
merely, but the 
life of a nation.” 


—EDWARD WAGENKNECHT 
Chicago Tribune 
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From Prayers to Politics 


BY MARY EARHART 


Northwestern University 


A candid camera shot of one of the 
outstanding women of American 
history. Here is the real Frances 
Willard, not only the inspired 
temperance leader, but also the 
able educator, the shrewd politi- 
cian, the excellent organizer, the 
most successful force in the strug- 
gle for woman's suffrage. Most of 
all, the warm and understanding 
story of a very human woman 
whose failings highlighted her 
true greatness. 


Illustrated, $4.00 
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MIDWEST AT NOON 


BY GRAHAM HUTTON 
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Candid, honest, Hutton has written a book that will be the text for 
many an argument and many a college course.—Liorp Lewis, New 
York Times. 


Graham Hutton’s Midwest a: Noon is the most discerning characteri- 
zation of the heart of America I have seen in many a year, Particu- 
larly impressive is the skill of his contrast between the Midwest of 
the farmer, who has received and absorbed all sorts of immigrant 
groups into his folkways and philosophies—and the city dweller, 
whose strident democracy is unaccompanied by-social and economic 
democracy.—Gzorce Fort Mitton, Buffalo Evening News. 


America’s maturing inland empire—as seen through 
the eyes of a modern Bryce. $3.50 
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